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IS THE COUNTRY PROSPEROUS? 


The national census always furnishes a basis for comparing the 
advances in wealth, population and other matters. As the results 
from time to time are made known the comparison will be made, 
followed doubtless with the usual glorifications over the increase 
during the last decade. 

An increase in wealth and population is generally thought to be 
a sure mark of prosperity; and therefore the States and cities 
that have gained most in these regards are regarded as the most 
prosperous. The accuracy of this conclusion may be challenged ; 
and we propose to consider very briefly the reasons for question- 
ing the accuracy of these tests of national prosperity. 

Before admitting the accuracy of the wealth test three questions 
must be answered. First, How is the wealth acquired? second, How 
is it distributed? and third, How is it consumed? With respect to 
the first question, so far as the increase has come from the prac- 
tice of dishonest methods, opinion would be quite.unanimous in 
saying that the country would be in a happier condition without 
this portion of the increase. This gain has been acquired by a 
far greater moral loss. It may be, too, that the exercise of hon- 
est methods would have resulted eventually in a larger material 
gain. From any point of view, wealth dishonestly acquired is no 
mark or sign of national prosperity. 

The amount of such wealth of course cannot be estimated, but 
we all know that it is very great. It is true that many of the great 
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fortunes of the present day have been honestly acquired. In this 
wonderful country of ours millions have been made almost by 
accident or chance—the discovery of valuable mines; the advance in 
the value of land in city and country; the advance in the value 
of corporate and other properties from an increase of business; 
or from other natural or legitimate causes. Yet, after deducting 
the wealth acquired in honest ways, there is a large residuum in 
the getting of which promises were broken, character was wrecked, 
and the well-being of persons was injured in a thousand ways. 

Again, wealth acquired by ministering to the depraved habits of 
men is not a mark of prosperity. The most familiar example is 
the production of spirituous liquors. All unite in condemning 
the excessive use of them. Any use of food or drink that de- 
stroys health of course is harmful, and must be condemned. 

The returns for the last fiscal year in Great Britain were un- 
expectedly large, but the increase was almost wholly from malt 
or spirituous liquors. An interesting discussion has foliowed con- 
cerning the desirability of such an increase. It is fully realized 
that it means a larger expenditure by the poorer classes especially, 
that no corresponding gain will follow, but only moral and physical 
deterioration. Thus, while some individuals have added largely to 
their wealth, others have lessened theirs, beside suffering morally 
and physically. Surely wealth thus acquired is not a mark of 
prosperity. 

Let us pass to the second question. How is the increase dis- 
tributed ? Nothing is easier, having ascertained the increase in wealth 
and population, than to divide one product by the other and de- 
clare the average increase per capita. This is always done by those 
who are fond of making statistical averages. But what of it, what 
does such an average show? Anything? It is misleading in every 
respect. Yet we suppose that the newspapers for the next twelve- 
month will frequently contain these delusive deductions. The dis- 
tribution of wealth among those who will use it most wisely is 
of the highest possible concern to all as individuals and to the 
nation, but such a calculation reveals nothing. Suppose a very 
wealthy man lives in a town having a hundred inhabitants. The 
per capita deduction may show that the average wealth is very 
large, and one .might conclude that the town was highly prosper- 
ous, when, in truth, the one man might have nearly all and the 
rest be tramps and beggars. The fewer of these delusive averages 
the better. It is a very agreeable pastime to spin and weave them, 
but the fabric woven in most cases is worse than useless. 

The third question is, How is wealth used? If it is used to 
render the acquisition of wealth more easy by those already hav- 
ing large amounts, by depressing and crushing those who also are 
honestly trying to get something, then the increase is no cause 
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for rejoicing. Unhappily, this is too often the tendency of wealth. 
Instead of reaching a period of contentment, of becoming willing 
that others also should enter the arena and try their fortunes, 
the greed for wealth increases with the quantity acquired, and 
thus wealth becomes a potent instrument for harm. There are 
many evidences that wealth is working out this purpose. It is 
crushing out competition; it is preventing the more general accu- 
mulation of wealth and the healthful development of mental and 
physical energy. Many of the trusts have the double purpose of 
raising prices and preventing others from producing, by exercising 
the power possessed by large masses of capital. In the earlier 
days of protecting American industry one of the strongest argu- 
ments for creating the protective barrier was that if not created 
foreign capital would prevent competition here. It was well 
known that the foreign producer had an enormous advantage in 
this regard. Capital existed in large aggregates or could be easily 
had at low rates. The American people had a healthy fear of 
its power, and perhaps no argument in favor of protection was 
more popular. But most of its force is gone, for we now see on 
every side that wealth acquired here is not less greedy and quick 
to resort to soulless methods to gain more than foreign capital. 
Indeed, one of the heaviest clouds overhanging the future of our 
country is the power and greed of capital. It may become less 
greedy, perhaps some effective laws can be passed to check or 
repress its power, or to prevent it from destroying individual and 
national prosperity; but at present its lawless and soulless exer- 
cise of power is manifest in many ways. The objects and methods 
of the recent trust creations are the most familiar examples of 
this truth. 

For these reasons the increase of wealth is by no means an 
unquestioned mark or test of national prosperity. 

The other test of prosperity is population. There are many 
cities which are now rejoicing over the increase revealed by the 
census taker. We cannot share in this rejoicing in all cases. 
The quality, not the quantity of a people, makes a truly great 
country. There has been an unquestionable deterioration in qual- 
ity for the last hundred years of the immigrants to this country. 
Thousands of the least desirable from all quarters of the world 
have been coming into the country at a fearful rate. If the 
intelligence and virtue of the people have been sufficient in the past 
to work a considerable improvement in many of those who have 
come from abroad, they are now coming too rapidly, and the deteri- 
oration in the general level is painfully manifest everywhere. Consider 
the voters who are bought at every election! The man who sells 
his vote regards it solely as a piece of merchandise. This is not 
his country and he does not care for it. He regards the ballot as 
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a means of extracting a few dollars from those who care for 
politics. He rejoices for the ballot simply as a means of making 
money. He has no patriotic regard for the country. This is only 
one illustration with which we are all familiar, of a quality possessed 
by many of the foreigners who have been coming into this country 
of late years. Of course, among them are many admirable citizens, 
lawyers, physicians and the like, who’are a real glory. But this 
can be said of only a small number. 

Consider the Italians. Those who are desirable have emigrated 
to the same lines of latitude, and have gone to the Argentine 
Republic. In that country they have displayed wonderful enter- 
prise, and are pushing to the front with so much power that it is 
said the official language will soon be changed from Spanish to 
Italian. This indicates clearly the domination they have acquired 
over the Spaniards. 

Others have come here, and while many are good workmen, 
many have but little regard for the laws and customs of our 
country. The records of the courts reveal numerous cases of 
Italian murders and other high crimes. Any one who thinks for 
a moment must admit that we have been importing foreigners 
from many quarters far too rapidly for the welfare of our country. 
We cannot, therefore, look with much pleasure on the sixty-six 
millions of people who are supposed to be in our midst. Our 
country would have been in a far more truly prosperous condition 
had the numbers been only half so great. 

These are a few of the reflections that come to us in studying 
the work of the census-takers. This picture is not altogether 
pleasant, but it is well to look at it and thus free our minds from 
some of the illusions of the day. We are growing too rapidly in 
wealth and population to grow healthfully. The increase in both 
directions means decay in true national power and greatness. <A 
long period elapsed in Roman living before the marks of decay 
were apparent to the unthinking, but the more thoughtful could 
clearly see them. 

Is not this condition of things quite true of ourselves? Are 
we not so eager in money-making and in thinking of the outside, 
of our numbers, of our wealth and other exterior marks of great- 
ness, that we do not stop to consider what all this means, and 
whether there is so much cause for our rejoicing? Let us stop a 
moment to ponder a little over these things; a little more think- 
ing about them will surely lead us to correct our judgments; and 
we shall measure with greater accuracy the progress and prosperity 
of our country. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT IN LEGITIMATE TRADE, BUT A DECLINE IN 
SPECULATION, 


The first month of summer has brought some improvement in 
the general business situation, though not radical, and not in the 
speculative branches. Indeed, these have suffered a further reaction, 
as a rule, and as indicated in our last, for the reason that specu- 
lators had, during the previous month, discounted the passage of 
a Free Coinage Silver Bill, and were waiting for its passage to 
realize the profits that stood to their credit on the silver boom. 
The past month has seen them tire of waiting for the summer 
fulfillment of their spring expectations, while others have discarded 
all belief in silver legislation as a stimulus to business, and have 
discounted a collapse in the prices of most commodities which had 
advanced on that belief. Hence speculative values have generally 
receded, and the volume of business fallen off, although legitimate 
trade has been slowly and almost imperceptibly improving in face 
of this liquidation in the speculative markets. Hence, also, the 
virtual death of the Free Coinage Silver Bill at the end of the 
month was not much of a surprise in financial centers, and it did 
not have the effect it would have had a month ago, for the 
above reason. For that same reason, too, silver legislation is not 
expected to have much further influencé in the month to come 
upon either business or values. In other words, the silver episode 
seems to have nearly passed, and left things speculative about 
where it found them. 


PRESENT PROSPECTS OF SILVER LEGISLATION AND ITS EFFECTS. 


At best, 4,000,000 ounces of silver per month seems the maxi- 
mum of coinage that can be obtained in any bill that may pass 
the House with the legal-tender and non-bullion redemption feat- 
ure, while that appears to be the minimum that will be accepted 
by the silver party. If they and the West and the East can agree 
on this (which is by no means certain) it is believed the Presi- 
dent will not veto the bill. As this would give about all the real 
benefit to legitimate business that would be likely to follow 
increased coinage of this metal, without giving the unlimited infla- 
tion for which speculation was waiting to stimulate the old gam- 
bling spirit on the part of the public, which, happily, is about 
dead, there can be little further fear, on the part either of the 
silver or gold parties, as to the ill effects that may follow 
any silver legislation that is possible at this session of Congress. 
On the other hand, such an increase in the amount of silver to 
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be coined monthly would, no doubt, be sufficient to hold a good 
part of the advance in silver itself, both here and in London, to 
enable this country to keep the advantage it has recovered in its 
export trade for those articles in which we compete in the mar- 
kets of Europe, with all the silver exchange countries of Asia, 
Africa and South America. This is one of the advantages, if not 
the greatest, that can be expected from any silver legislation ; 
for, by so much as we enhance the price of silver, of which we 
are the chief producer of the world, we correspondingly increase 
its purchasing power in international markets, and in_ the 
same proportion decrease the purchasing power of those export 
staples in such countries as make their exchanges with Western 
Europe in silver. This advantage is two-fold, as it secures the 
direct enhancement in the price of silver exported from the United 
States, and the indirect increase in the purchasing power of our 
export staples in the markets of Europe, with which our exchanges 
are made in gold; while all our great export competitors make 
their exchanges in silver. This would furnish a much-needed 
stimulus to our agricultural interests, which cannot be found too 
soon, and which was never so urgently demanded by any great 
industry. Cotton alone of all our great export’ staples is upon a 
paying basis to the producer, and it alone is able to compete in 
the world’s markets successfully, because America can produce a 
better article than its competitors; vet our cotton would gain the 
same advantages as our breadstuffs over those of other export coun- 
tries by the maintenance of a higher price for silver. While specu- 
lation has declined on the failing prospects of a great silver infla- 
tion of our currency, legitimate business has been gradually 
improving, in spite of this uncertainty regarding our circulating 
medium. But why—no one seems to have sought an answer. That 
any change in the currency would be in the direction of an 
increase, and therefore toward an easier money market, and more 
confidence in the future of values, has no doubt tended to remove 
restrictions upon industry in general, and has lead to a better 
demand for all kinds of manufactured products. This of itself 
has caused both increased production and consumption of goods. 


But the declining 


PROSPECTS OF THE TARIFF BILL AND ITS EFFECT ON’ BUSINESS 


have also, without doubt been beneficial, inasmuch as the uncer- 
tainty of its passage in any form has encouraged those industries 
likely to be most affected thereby, to extend, rather than contract 
their operations, as they have done for the past six months in antici- 
pation of some change. t is almost a proverb in business that 
any certainty, however unfavorable, is preferable to an uncertainty, 
because the worst is always discounted by men’s fears in the 
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former case, yet they cannot adapt themselves to the change until 
it occurs. So they do as little as .possible, and wait. Nothing 
could so paralyze business, therefore, as a delayed uncertainty. 
But the belief has been growing in business circles that no Tariff 
bill at all will be passed by this Congress, and this, we believe, is 
an important reason for the improvement noted the past month 
in the volume of business done, though not in the prices obtained. 
This belief may be wrong, and do the politicians at Washing- 
ton an injustice by supposing that they have framed a Tariff 
bill for political effect. Yet business men of both parties are found 
who think this, and it would be strange if men do not act upon 
their belief in this as in all other business matters. At all events, 
there is no doubt that if Congress would adjourn and go home, 
for the balance of the year, business of all kinds would still fur- 
ther improve, even if everything was left as it now stands. Busi- 
ness men could then make their calculations for six months 
ahead, at least, without fear of change in the basis of values 
either of their raw material used, or of their manufactured goods, 
which would leave them free to contract ahead for both, which 
they have not been able to do for the past six months or more, 
during which a hand-to-mouth policy has been pursued, that has 
caused the dullness complained of. There exists one strange and 
exceptional illustration of the effects of this tariff discussion on 
business, in the bonded warehouses of this city and Brooklyn, 
which are filled with raw sugar, owned by the Sugar Trust, which 
has accumulated raw material, on the one hand in anticipation of 
a higher duty on raw sugar, thus raised in accordance with the 
wishes of the Trust, while on the other, the Trust has produced 
as little as possible and has run the market up on refined sugar 
by keeping it bare of stocks. The effect in this case has been 
to check production as in other industries; but, being a Trust, 
that virtually monopolizes the market both for raw and refined 
sugar, it could dictate prices on both, and hence go into a big 
speculation on the prospects of the Tariff bill, without the risks 
that individual manufacturers would run, who could neither put 
down the price of raw material nor advance that of manufactured 
goods like this Trust, that exists only because the tariff permits 
it to control the market. 


THE MONEY AND EXCHANGE MARKETS. 


The leaders in the money market have been no less surprised 
than puzzled the past month by the unexpected exports of gold 
to the Continent, chiefly to Berlin and Paris when the sterling 
exchange market showed a loss on the operations. At first these 
were declared to be special orders until the frequency of the 
purchases excited unusual attention and it was found that the 
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Continent had been selling American securities through London, 
but why, nobody has seemed to know for twenty-four hours at a 
time. It is true the sterling exchange market has failed to show 
any large return of securities, as it has equally failed to show the 
decreased supply of commercial bills due to the decreased exports 
of June compared with May, which were unusually heavy owing 
to large shipments of all kinds of grain and flour. The most 
probable explanation of this abnormal condition of things is that 
the Rothschilds have made large loans to South American States 
and are buying the gold where they can get it the cheapest and 
pay for it the most easily. As silver is now being freely shipped 
by Europe to the United States it is quite possible that it is 
being exchanged for our gold, and hence the exchange market 
has not been influenced by either. Another most natural way in 
which to pay for our gold would be to sell our securities back 
to us, and this may account for the selling of them here by the 
Continent through London. As all these operations have been 
shrouded in unusual mystery it is perhaps more thdn_ plausible 
that they have all been conducted by this house through its many 
branches in Europe, the more effectually to conceal them and 
confuse the public as to their purpose. While this state of things 
may thus be in part explained, it is also probably true that 
Europe has been selling some of our railroad securities. The 
demand tor our breadstuffs has fallen off in consequence of Euro- 
pean crop prospects and the rise of prices in this country. There 
were people here who believed the reports of short crops which 
have been circulated during the month, and have bought wheat, 
corn and oats on that belief for much higher prices, while those 
who employed or bought up these Crop “Killers,” have sold the 
crops against them and have turned about since and broken the 
whole list heavily. This, and the selling out of the silver boom- 
ers in the West, have caused the collapse in the produce markets, 
as well as in the stock market, until prices are getting back to 
an export basis again for most of our export staples, which will 
no doubt increase the supply of commercial bills soon, especially 
since ocean freights have gone back in cases to almost the nomi- 
nal ballast basis of 1886-87. The fears of further exports of gold 
of importance are therefore apparently not well grounded, espe- 
cially since our crop prospects are known to have materially 
improved the past month under the favorable influence of ample 
rains in the grain belts and of hot and forcing weather. 

The supply of money has neither been abundant nor small, but 
rates have been pretty well sustained in face of an increase in 
the bank reserves by the return of funds from the interior, until 
the latter part of the month, when a loss of reserve again 
appeared, though not large. Yet the supply of and rate for money 
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has not been a disturbing factor in the markets, having been 
about equal to the demands at steady rates, as a rule, until near 
the close of the month, when the renewal of gold exports and 
the calling in of loans against the first of July dividends and 
interests caused a temporary stringency. 


THE STOCK MARKET AND THE TRUST STOCKS. 


The stock market has, with a few temporary rallies, been gradu- 
ally settling to a lower level of values, without any sensational 
breaks in prices or developments in conditions, except in the Trust 
stocks, which have received another blow from the Court of 
Appeals in this State, in the case of the Sugar Trust, harder even, 
though not so unexpectedly, than that delivered by the Illinois 
courts against the Gas Trust of Chicago, a month ago. Both 
were in the same direction of the illegality of Trusts, and alike 
support the decision of Judge Barrett when the case was first 
tried, over a year ago. Seldom has there been such_ una- 
nimity amofig the courts of different States, and the different 
courts of the same States, on such an important question that 
has hitherto no precedents in the jurisprudence of the country. 
Yet in the face of all the decisions of the past year against 
Trusts, the infatuation of Wall Street to still speculate in 
these stocks continues, as well as the craze of our _ indus- 
trial interests to form new Trusts. Even these decisions are 
looked upon as not final, and the infatuated buyers of these 
stocks hold on to them on the declaration of the Trust managers, 
that they will find some way to get around them and still retain 
control of their properties and their unlawful profits, in defiance of 
the laws of the State, whose protection they claim for their prop- 
erty, and for which, although outlawed, the law abiding citizens of 
the State are taxed. Hence, while the old adage, that the law pro- 
vides a remedy for all wrongs, is proven by these decisions, their 
practical evasion equally proves that the law's delays are allowed 
to defeat justice. Unless, therefore, there is some more summary 
way of dealing with these corporate outlaws, the formation of 
Trusts will no doubt continue as active as before these decisions, 
and Wall Street will continue to furnish a market for their dis- 
honestly watered and illegally issued stocks. If the exchanges on 
which they are sold have not sufficient regard for the laws of the 
State by which they are chartered, to wipe these illegal securities 
from their list, then the State should forfeit their charters also, 
for aiding and abetting these conspiracies against the people and 
the law. 

Outside of these stocks there has been about as little general 
activity as there have been few wide fluctuations. The Atchison 
stocks were fairly active early in the month, but subsided with 
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the Villard stocks after the effects of their new consolidation 
schemes had been discounted. The sale of the Baltimore and Ohio 
stocks held by the corporate institutions and cities and State of 
Maryland to a syndicate supposed to be in the interest of the 
Richmond Terminal system, has been consummated during the 
month, but has had little effect on the New York market, where 
the stock is little dealt in. The significance of the deal even is 
still in doubt, as well as whether it has been in the interest of 
any corporation outside of the B. & O., and of the Garrett fam- 
ily, whose stock is pooled with the syndicate, and by which it 
will hold the control. 

The Granger stocks have been weak on their perennial rate 
troubles and small net earnings compared with their large gross 
earnings, as shown by the last Rock Island statement. The Trunk 
lines have been having a little “family unpleasantness” over the 
vexed dressed beef rate question caused by the cutting of the 
Canadian lines. The small net, compared with the gross earnings 
of the Vanderbilt system, as shown by their semi-annual state- 
ment and dividends, especially of the Lake Shore, has caused a 
weaker feeling in Trunk line stocks. The Pacific roads have given 
nothing to the public in the way of statements that would induce 
any one to buy the stocks of any of these systems for their earn- 
ing capacity. The southern roads as a rule are doing well, but 
have not held any prominent place in speculation as they are not 
so generally pooled as the rest, outside of Richmond Terminal. 


THE PRODUCE MARKETS AND CROP PROSPECTS. 


Crop. prospects, almost without exception, have materially 
improved the past month, as shown above, and also by the fact 
that the short crop prophets have nearly all ceased to prophesy, 
after having literally flooded the country for two months with 
reports of the worst outlook for crops since 1881. Some of the 
organs of the Farmers’ alliance, which has been accused of work- 
ing the interior crop newspapers and State Agricultural Bureaus, 
this year, still keep up their croaking. But nobody takes much 
stock in them, since their late predictions have proven so wide 
of the mark. But crop papers of reputation for conservatism 
which got into the trap are now getting out, and raising their 
estimates of the crops to fair average figures or more. The effect 
has been seen, as also stated above, in the general and heavy 
decline in all these markets, which are not believed to have yet 
reached bottom, unless we should get unfavorable weather for any 
of them from now to harvest. The liquidation of the western 
country silver short crop Bulls, who originally went in to bull 
these markets at the bottom has scarcely yet begun, it is claimed, 
by the professional traders, who have already liquidated. If this 
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is correct the tendency can hardly be toward higher values, with- 
out new accident to the crops. These Bulls carried their wheat 
from the bottom to the top, and refused toc. a bushel profit, 
until now they have less than half that, while those who came 
in late on the advance have seen their profits all disappear 
and they sold out. In this way each break in prices reaches 
new “stop orders” on “long” wheat, corn, oats, hog products and 
cotton, and the holdings come out to help the Bears, who 
are getting on top again, to break prices. still further. 
Either this must go on till the liquidation is complete, or crop 
prospects must grow worse, or export markets must come in and 
take the surplus still left over from last crop more freely than 
for the past month, generally. This surplus in most cases is 
larger than last year; and, with present crop prospects ful- 
filled, this coming crop year’s supplies are likely to be a 
good average, while Europe’s’ present promise is for more 
than an average in both quantity and quality. Higher prices 
for farm products the coming year, therefore, seem to be more 
than doubtful on the present improved outlook. By so much, 
however, as crop prospects have gained the past month, have 
the prospects of the railroads for the next crop year improved, 
and the late decline in railroad stocks may prove to be sufficient 
to liquidate the silver speculation and place them on their 
legitimate earning basis again. It would not be strange, there- 
fore, to see railroad securities do better after the first’ of July 
disbursements have been made unless the money market should 
work close and gold exports continue to weaken confidence in 
the future of values and check investment as well as speculation. 


—_____——_—__—_e-$2——__ -—_____ - 


The Italian Agricultural and Monetary Cris’s.—lItaly is passing 
through a severe industrial and monetary crisis, which is popu- 
larly attributed to the triple alliance. Taxes have become so 
enormous that the poorer classes are forced to emigrate, thereby 
causing a loss of force to the nation, and those who remain see 
their lands and their little possessions distrained by the authori- 
ties for non-payment of Government dues. The result is that 
agriculture and industry are at a complete standstill. Factories 
and banks are closing every day, the oldest and most respected 
of the financial institutions of the country are crumbling. Credit 
is a thing of the past, and trade is at a standstill. For the com- 
ing year $10,000,000 new taxes will be imposed. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Some Causes Affecting the Price of Stlver.—One of the most im- 
portant questions in the silver controversy is its future price, and 
what are the causes determining it. It is well understood that the 
decline in the price of silver for several years past has had a direct 
tendency to increase the use of it for other than monetary purposes, 
just as the decline in the price of almost any commodity has a 
similar tendency to increase the demand therefor. Silver has been 
put to new uses and has been used more freely in some of the old 
ways since its decline in value. If this is true, then one of the 
chief effects of increasing the price of silver by using more of it for 
money will be to curtail its use in the arts. Thus the quantity 
for monetary purposes will be increased. Furthermore, every 
holder of silver will naturally seek to unload at flood tide, and 
this is especially true of all the Governments that have silver to 
sell. If an attempt should be made to exclude silver by imposing 
a tariff of 25 or 30 cents an ounce, for example, and the price 
here should remain at $1.29, or near that figure, the price of silver 
abroad would go still lower. Our Government, therefore, would pay 
much more for silver to be used for coining purposes than it would 
if permitted to get it from abroad. It is not believed that the 
people, however desirous they may be of aiding the silver pro- 
ducers, would be willing to tax themselves to any considerable ex- 
tent by buying silver at an artificial and higher price, if it could 
be bought readily at lower figures abroad. Again, an increase in 
the price of silver will undoubtedly stimulate production. There 
are many mines to-day which hardly pay, or perhaps are not work- 
ing, in consequence of the decline in the price of silver, but which 
would be immediately opened if the advance of a few cents an 
ounce should occur. All these facts must be considered in attempt- 
ing to increase to any considerable extent the use of silver for 
monetary purposes. Furthermore, they point to the conclusion that 
our Government cannot successfully attempt to corner silver by its 
sole action, but must co-operate with the other nations of the 
world to effect this result. It may, indeed, use silver, as we have 
all along contended, at its bullion value, with perfect safety, but if 
it attempt to use it in any other manner, it cannot do so with 
safety, except by international action. Either course would be suc- 
cessful. Unite with several of the nations in Europe for continu- 
ing the coinage in silver at a fixed ratio, or use it at its market 
value. Either policy is intelligible and practicable. It is often said 
that the quantity of silver now in circulation has not wrought in- 
jurious results, and this we believe; but it is certainly a fair 
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question, whether or not the issue of the same quantity of paper 
notes by the Government would not .-have circulated equally well. 
In other words, the country’s business has absorbed without diffi- 
culty the quantity of silver or representative thus far issued, and 
very likely can absorb a much larger amount; but it does not 
follow that the silver has circulated at its legal value solely be- 
cause of the faith the people have in the intrinsic value of the 
metal. We believe, as above stated, that the same’ quantity of 
paper money issued by the Government would have circulated 
equally well at all times. 





The Berdell Forged Check Cases.—It will be remembered that 
Berdell was the confidential clerk of a firm of lawyers of New 
York city, and was the manager of their real estate business. He 
obtained their signature to a large number of checks by repre- 
senting that they were for customers of the firm, or for persons 
borrowing money from their customers on bond and mortgage. 
The payees of the checks in 1 any cases were fictitious and imagin- 
ary. Berdell indorsed the names of the payees on the checks and 
deposited them in other banks which placed the amounts to his 
credit and collected them from the Bank of the State of New York, 
in which the firm kept their deposits. The pass-book of the firm 
was constantly written up and the checks were charged therein 
with others, but their fraudulent indorsement was not discovered 
until several years after. The firm then sued to have the amounts 
of the checks restored to their credit, and to hold the bank liable 
as if they had not been paid. The referee to whom the case was 
submitted has decided that the firm can recover the amount, which 
is nearly $200,000, The bank interposed several defenses. The 
first was that after the balancing of the pass-book, and the re- 
turn to the firm of the fraudulent checks, they should have dis- 
covered the fraud, and their omission to do so was negligence 
which released the bank from liability. Another defense was that 
Berdell was the confidential agent of the firm and was placed by 
them in a position which enabled him to get the money on the 
checks, and therefore the firm should bear the loss, and not the 
bank. It is probable that the bank will now call on the other banks 
{from which it received the checks through the Clearing House, 
to make good the amount of them, and that the case sooner or 
later will reach the Court of Appeals for ultimate decision. It is 
one certainly of great importance to bankers. The law, it seems 
to us, is too severe in holding banks liable for checks after the 
pass-books of their depositors have been written up and a rea- 
sonable length of time has been given to them for examination. 
The referee, we think, has followed the law on the subject, but we 
repeat that this is too severe and unreasonable. Surely a depositor 
ought to have as adequate knowledge of his signature as the 
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bank with which he is doing business, and after his checks have 
been returned to him, and he has had a reasonable time to 
examine them, and he does not repudiate them, surely he ought 
not to be permitted months or years afterward to make a claim 
against the bank for errors arising from forgery or in other ways. 
We think there ought to be a point of time from which he 
is precluded from making a charge of that kind against his bank, 
and we think that if a reasonable period were fixed, after receiv- 
ing his vouchers for examining them, that the rule would be far 
more reasonable and just than is the rule now prevailing. 





Coinage of Silver Dollars—The following table, prepared by the 
Director of the United States Mints, shows the number of stand- 
ard silver dollars coined from 1792, when first authorized, to 1873, 
when the coinage was suspended : 


Silver | Stlver 
Dollars, ' Dollars. 
47,500 
1,300 
1,100 
46,110 
38,140 
26,000 
63,500 
94,000 
288,500 
600, 530 
559,900 
1,75° 
31,400 
23,170 
32,900 
58,550 
57,900 
54,800 
231,350 
588,308 
657,929 
1,112,961 
977,150 


This makes a total of a little more than $8,000,000. From 1805 
to 1836, an interval of upward’ of thirty years, not a dollar was 
coined. During all that long period the silver dollar was com- 
pletely demonetized in act and fact. Then in 1836 there was a 
coinage of 1,000 dollars. Another hiatus of two years ensued, and in 
1839 300 dollars more were coined. In :858 not a dollar was issued 
from the Mint. During this entire period of upward of eighty 
years the coinage of silver in only one year exceeded a million 
dollars. In all that time there was actually and practically but 
one standard—that of gold. For most of this period—from the 
foundation of the Government till long after the civil war*-the 
silver dollar was not to be seen; and when in circulation its 
quantity was so small as to have no influence upon the currency. 
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Our Gold Supply—Mr. Leach, the Director of the Mint, in his 
annual report on the production of the precious metals, has given 
the results of a very valuable inquiry into the amount of gold 
held by the private banks. Circulars were sent-to 7,472, includ- 
ing all the State banks, savings banks, trust, deposit and guarantee 
companies and private banks and bankers, and reports have been 
received from 6,693, of which number 1,013 have reported that no 
gold coin was held. The largest gold coin holdings are in Cali- 
fornia, which aggregate $11,474,416.50. The amount of gold coin 
reported by the banks in the State of New York was $1,936,822. 
The largest amount of gold coin held by one bank was $1,180,386. 
The Director says that if the gold holdings of the banks which 
reported indicate proportionately the gold coin held by those which 
did not report, the amount in possession of all the banks in the 
United States, excluding the National banks, is $34,000,000. The 
amount of gold in the Treasury and in the National banks, of 
course, is definitely known. Comparing these figures with the 
official estimates made in the manner which has _ heretofore pre- 
vailed, shows the following results: 


METALLIC STOCK JAN. 1, 1890 (OFFICIAL TABLES). 





Crees SURNNS URE COIR iccccccccdies coveces $622,00g,063 
Gold bullion in mints and assay oOffices.... ©7,265,944 
“RO@tms eutimnated MOtATS GEOG. «occ ccccccscsccccecees $689,275,007 


VISIBLE STOCK, 
In United States Treasury and branches: 








Re $246, 401,951 
ee ee ee 67,265,944 
0 Ue ee, ee $313,667,895 
kD TIN is 6606 cscccswconerceesss 71,910,467 
ee Ge GEE . dtiencdddonetedenkeeenenetnns 34,000,000 
ae or 419,578,362 
TT 6itidn0 06600008 9n0esenesececesecesecesesascies $269,696,645 


' There is an apparent deficit in the visible supply, therefore, of 
nearly $270,009,099, and this has an important bearing on the esti- 
mates of the volume of currency in circulation. This must be 
reduced, unless other proof can be given of the existence of the 
missing gold. The foundation on which these estimates were built 
was the actual amount of gold in the Treasury and the National 
banks, June 30th, 1872, with an addition of $20,000,000, as an 
estimate of the minimum amount of gold coin in circulation in the 
States on the Pacific slopes. By the official reports of the Trea- 
surer of the United States and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
there were held by the Treasury and its branches and by the 
National banks, on June 30th, 1872, $98,389,864 in gold coin and 
$15,669,981 in gold bullion. No account was taken in the stock 
of 1873 of the amount of coin held by banks other than National. 
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The time selected for the commencement of these official 
tables was favorable, for the reason that the United States was 
then, and had been for over twelve years, on a paper basis, and 
the visible stock of coin, aside from the amount in circulation in 
the States and Territories of the Pacific slope, where paper money 
had not been accepted, was in the Treasury and in banks. Since 
that date the official tables presented from year to year have been 
compiled by adding to the actual stock June 30, 1872, the annual 
coinage of our mints less the amount of our own coins melted 
down for re-coinage, and the gain (or loss) by import and export 
of our gold coin, with an annual allowance of melting of United 
States coin for use in the arts and industries. The uncertain 
elements in the gold estimates are the amounts of coin used in 
the industrial arts and the amount carried out of the country by 
individuals without being recorded at the Custom House. Director 
Leech expresses the opinion that the estimate of $3,500,000 made 
by the Bureau for consumption in the arts is substantially cor- 
rect. The uncertainty is with the second item. It has been gener- 
ally estimated that the amount of gold brought into the country 
by immigrants equaled the amount carried out by travelers, but 
there seems some reason to doubt this estimate. The export of 
gold, which resulted in a large loss even by the Treasury figures, 
was the subject of an interesting discussion by Director Leech in 
his last report. More complete figures than he then had show that 
the total number of passengers who departed for Europe during 
the fiscal year 1889 was 204,839, of whom 82,019 were cabin 
passengers and 122,820 were passengers of other grades. Mr. Leech 
estimated that $92,000,000 was taken out of the country by these 
passengers, and he now says that this estimate fell short of the 
fact. Much of the money was taken in letters of credit, but it 
would seem that much must also have been taken in gold coin 
in this and preceding years to account for the scarcity of that 
metal in actual circulation. If all the gold which is unaccounted 
for in the table printed above were actually in the hands of the 
people, gold coin would be almost as common as silver certificates, 
which everybody knows is far from being the case. 


Profits on Bank-note Citrculation—The United States Govern- 
ment gains the profit on all lost bank-notes, and this is by no 
means an inconsiderable sum. The first National banks established 
in California had a gold note circulation, but after the premium 
on gold disappeared they reorganized, returned all their gold 
notes and received currency notes in exchange. The gold notes 
were issued at the rate of eighty per cent. on the amount of 
bonds deposited for that purpose, while the other banks received 
ninety per cent. Although no gold notes are to be found in 
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circulation, the Government is carrying an item of $144,107 to 
cover the difference between the amount of such notes issued and 
the amount that has been returned. This represents the profit to 
the Government on these bank-note issues tothe National banks 
in California in consequence of the loss in their circulation. From 
these figures one may form some idea of the profits that will 
accrue to the Government from the loss on National bank-note 
circulation. It must amount to several millions. 





European Opinion on the Silver Bill—A correspondent of the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, in reviewing foreign opinion on the 
Senate Silver bill, says: “I have carefully read the articles of the 
London LEconomi7st, the Economiste Francats, The Times, the Kél- 
nische Zettung, the Frankfurt Zeztunmg, the Vienna Presse and the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad, but not one of these newspapers, which 
may be said to represent European financial and economical thought, 
speaks in favor of the bill as a measure in itself, although some 
of them hail it with satisfaction because it is likely to be of some 
advantage to the country for which the individual newspaper speaks. 
Then it has, of course, a great deal to do with it whether the 
respective papers have mono or bimetalistic ideas, and one believ- 
ing in the necessity of the restoration of silver must, of course, 
be more moderate in its criticism than a newspaper which supports 
the single standard. I think it can be of no interest to your 
readers to learn the purely currency view of the question. But 
the importance of the bill in its bearings upon the European sil- 
ver market may not be passed over. [In this respect the bill is 
welcomed everywhere, because it affords an opportunity to our 
over-silvered countries to unload themselves at the expense of the 
wealthy United States citizens. The Bank of Germany keeps 
many millions of old silver coins, with the distinct intention of 
getting rid of them as soon as prices are high enough, and thereby 
defying the rules of capital idle, capital lost. In Austria-Hungary 
there is a marked tendency to export silver as soon as this 
becomes profitable, to establish a gold standard, and to regulate 
the currency as soon as the vexed silver question enters into a 
less unfavorable state. Little Belgium now has 500,000,000 francs 
in 5-franc pieces, circulating in the countries of the Latin Coin 
Union, and if France would not have prolonged the convention 
which expired this year, that small country would have lost some 
$30,000,000 on the coins it brought into circulation when silver 
was not depreciated yet, and which it has to exchange at their 
face value for gold.” A newspaper correspondent writing from 
Germany says: ‘Germans have long feared the repeal of the Bland 
bill and the embarrassment that it would cause to the German 
treasury, which is a large holder of silver. Now their hope is 
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that Germany may be able to use this chance to unload without 
too great a loss, so that, with her gold standard firmly estab- 
lished, she may be able to fish to advantage in the troubled 
waters of the silver countries. Now, less than ever, will Ger- 
many or England make any sacrifices for bimetalism. Why should 
they, when there is hope that another nation will broaden its back 
to bear all the common burden?” 


Reduction of State and Municipal Indebtedness—The National cen- 
sus Office has made public the first results of the eleventh census in 
relation to State and local finance. It consists of a preliminary report 
by T. Campbell Copeland on the indebtedness of the 2,809 counties 
in the United States. The reports show that the principal of 
State debts at the present time is $228,679,817. Of this amount, 
$194,954,306 is bonded debt, and $33,725,610 floating debt. This 
shows a net decrease in the total debt during the last ten years 
of $54,459,484, the bonded debt having been decreased by $64,083,- 
249, and the floating debt increased by $9,623,764. The changes 


in the same debt by geographical divisions have been as follows: 
Total Decrease 


7x 1890. since 1880. 
Eastern States $39,974,066 $11,266,117 
Middle States 11,387,482 
Southern States 28,022,964 
Western States 33752,;920 








$228,679,817 $54,459,454 
The States have reduced their debts to this extent, says the 
report, mainly by applying to the redemption of their obligations 
the revenues not needed for current expenses. In a few cases, 
however, a reduction of the debt has been effected by the 
enforced redemption of obligations at a discount, but the amount 
of reduction through this process cannot he ascertained until the 
statements of outstanding debts in those States have been com- 
pared with the cash receipts and expenditures on account of the debt 
for the same period, and the differences noted. The total bonded 
debt of the United States is shown to have been $1,709,993,100 in 
1880, and $719,178,570 in 1890. The bonded debt of the several 
States in 1880 was $259,037,466, and $194,954,206 at the present 
time, making a total decrease of $1,054,897,780, State and National. 
As to the county indebtedness, the report shows the total bonded 
debt of the 2,809 counties in the United States and Territories to 
be $130,734,959, as against $104,493,752 in 1880. The floating debt 
of these counties in 1880 was $16,745,331, while their present float- 
ing debt is $14,958,881, a decrease of $1,786,450. This shows an 
increase in the total debt of the counties of the United States 
during thé last ten years of $24,454,756. 


Gold Production of Russta.—A comparison has been made between 
the latest report of the Russian Mining Commission, edited by 
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M. Koubeline, and that published in 1878 by M. Skalkovsky. The 
report does not give any figures later than the end of 1887, but 
the comparison supplies important data for measuring the progress 
of the Russian metal industry. So far as the precious metals are 
concerned, the product of gold has fallen during these ten years 
from 2,572 to 2,128 pouds, while that of silver has increased from 
699 to 939 pouds, and that of platinum from 126 to 269 pouds. 
The figures are different for the precious metals chemically refined, 
namely, 1,898 pouds of gold and 1,043 pouds of silver in 1887. 
Those for platinum are unknown, the melting of that metal being 
mainly carried on abroad. Notwithstanding the affinity that exists 
between silver and lead, and the increase in the produce of silver, 
less lead was extracted in 1887 than was the case ten years 
before—60,428 pouds, instead of 85,281. The amount of gold ex- 
tracted is less than it used to be. It appears that less and less 
auriferous soil is discovered in the region of Yakoutsk. On the 
other hand, the fact that more gold is found in the quartz mines 
than formerly (164 pouds, instead of 87) is of favorable augury 
for the future. It is not believed by Russian economists that 
there will be much progress in the gold industry until the great 
Siberian railway is finished, as this scheme takes away the laborers 
from all other work, and makes the price of machinery abnor- 
mally high. The only progress of the gold industry at the present 
moment is found in the province of the Amoor. 


Illegaléty of Options —The Supreme Court of Illinois has _ ren- 
dered an important decision on option dealing in grain. Charles 
James bought five thousand bushels of wheat from one William 
Sobey, of Jacksonville, a “‘bucket-shop” trader, and put up two 
cents a bushel margin. He closed the deal in a few days at an 
advance, and neither received nor delivered any grain, The court 
finds that he did not buy or sell grain for actual use, but simply 
for speculation, and says that the purchase of grain or other com- 
modities for future delivery is a gambling contract, if the inten- 
tion at the time of the purchase was to make a future settlement 
and not for actual delivery. The case was tried on appeal by 
William Sobey from the decision of a lower court, which had im- 
posed a fine upon him for illegal trading, and the Supreme Court 
affirmed the penalty. The opinion and decision will meet with 
general approval, and none but the gamblers themselves would feel 
aggrieved if the authorities of our Produce Exchanges afforded 
facilities for similar treatment of the undisguised gambling on their 
floors, which has so dwarfed legitimate speculation and made the 
enactment of an Anti-Option bill a possibility. 

English Bank Shares —The London Economist in a recent issue gives 
some returns of English banking during the last year. From these 
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it appears that the number has been reduced by ten, in conse- 
quence of amalgamations that have taken place during that period. 
There has also been a small reduction in the amount of share 
capital. The following table contains in a brief form a statement 
of their condition: 


| May, 1890. October, 1889. May, 1889. 














Foint-Stock Banks 
of United King- 
| Market Capital | Market 
| 
| 


dom. Capital | Market Capital 
Value. Paid up. Value. 


Paid up. Value. Paid up. 
— | 
| £ £ £ | £ 
England & Wales. (531752 C00 | 165,157,000} 53,878,000 163,064,000) 53, 866,000 157,094,200 
Scotland 9,052,000 23,545,500| 9,052,000! 23,143,300 
6,948,000 17,385,700! 6,948,000} 16,841,600 
67,000 223,800 | 67,000) 223,800 
| | 
Saas | 
69,945,000 204,219,000) 69,933,000 1¢7,902,900 
| 
| 





























Avg. Market value | 
of banking capt-| Fer Cent. Fer Cent. Per Cent. 
tal in | 

*213 premium, *208 premium. *198 premium, 

Scotland | ” 160 “ 156 ” 

Ireland - 150 ” 142 


es 











Total U. ed #199 | *196 *187 


A year ago the shares of English banks commanded an average 
premium of 198 per cent., while at the present time it is 213 per 
cent. The Irish banks show a nearly similar increase; but the 
Scotch banks have lost slightly. In the present statement the 
total of deposits and current accounts of the English banks 
amount to £386,700,000. 





South American Banking.—In a recent number of the MAGAZINE 
this subject was discussed. The remarks of an eminent South 
American merchant, Mr. Reinberg, whom a correspondent of the 
New York 7rzbune met at Guayaquil, are worth adding to what 
has been said. He declared that in order to have commercial 
intercourse with this country American banking facilities were im- 
peratively needed. The establishment of a New York banking 
house with branches in every large South American port would 
greatly facilitate the extension of trade. It would furnish New 
York exchange as a substitute for London exchange, and that 
would be a great gain. It would also provide an effective method 
of extending longer credits to customers in South America, who 

* In calculating this premium, £1,c00,000 has been deducted from the amount of 


the paid-up capital, that being the capital of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., the 
market value of which we cannot estimate. 
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obtain nine months or a year from English or German traders, 
and cannot get more than ninety days from American exporters. 
This is the same point on which merchants have laid stress in 
their talks with me at Para, Rio, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres and 
Valparaiso. Now a tax ranging from % to 2 per cent. is paid 
to the London bankers on everything exported to or imported from 
the United States. A series of American banking houses in the 
important capitals and ports would take this profit and give back 
something in exchange for it. It would be ready to cash drafts 
against merchandise going in either direction, and would prac- 
tically extend credit to nine or twelve months. This is one of 
the most important questions connected with the development of 
American trade with these countries. So long as English, French 
and German merchants offer longer credits and easier terms in 
the settlement of accounts than American manufacturers, native 
traders will prefer to deal with them. Longer credits for American 
goods can only be provided through the agency of American 
banking. 





Banking Profits—This is always an interesting subject with 
bankers. From time to time comparisons appear in our pages 
between the profits of banks in this country and the banks in 
other countries. In one of the May numbers of the London 
Economist some statements appeared of this kind which are worthy 
of notice. The returns of one hundred and ninety-seven banks 
are given. Of this number one hundred and eleven are English 
banks, ten Scotch and nine Irish. The remainder are Australa- 
sian, Canadian and other continental banks, as appears from the 
following table: 








Paid-up Capital. 
rs 
Oe es Sis Sis 6k kh bes nndinndcoddnsneswcsoesenn 54,000,000 
ET IE eer ee ee g,000,000 
ie SN 6064-0 s ised ee eedeeeweKenesrnnesnenesenesved 7,000,000 
130 70,000,000 
ee I 6.000066006ennedeeeaeedensose eaenees 17,150,000 
Oe 6b retdecukueewseeendseusensnwoenesonns I 1,500,000 
eS SR cciccnceceedndsaneseanesedsnweenes I,250,CO0o 
eS an aa a ieido tama c ames neath 4,300,000 
ee DC nace cana eakeseneneeebeneetas 2,900,000 
197 107,100,000 


The average dividend of these banks is given in the following 
table : 


Per Cent. 

111 English, etc., banks return an average dividend ee iaenet II.2 
roScotchbanks ai (1.6 
9 Irish banks 1 as wT CCT CT 10.2 
Average forthe United Kingdom.............cceeee-e. II.2 

30 Australasian banks return an average dividend of............ 11.7 
23 Canadian banks “ . litte 8.0 
2 South African banks ‘ on == gana deaampaiaiacanny 10.0 
6 Indian and Eastern banks as ee 5.9 
6 South American “ as aT Or ere 9.0 
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It appears from this table that the dividends in the Scotch 
banks are somewhat larger than in the English and Irish banks, 
and the explanation of this is the large amount of capital included 
under the head of the Bank of England. In the case of the Irish 
banks, the Bank of Ireland adds somewhat to the average returns. 
In the face of the competition which all the old banks admit as 
having reduced the profitableness of the turnover in their resources, 
the average return made to the Australasian bank shareholders is 
the largest on the list. The South American banks have had the 
benefit of the recent remarkable boom in the River Platte coun- 
try, a reaction in which, however, has been experienced. The 
Indian banks have the lowest average, and the fact that their 
Eastern transactions are carried on in a depreciated currency is 
doubtless the chief reason for the smaliness of their profits. For- 
merly the Indian banks were far much more profitable than they 
are now. The returns of Canadian banks are midway between the 
English and the Indian banks. Of late years they have met 
with quite heavy losses. On the whole, however, this is a remark- 
able showing for so many banks to make. 


A Pan-American Silver Cotn—The Pan-American Conference 


discussed the desirability of establishing a silver coin which should 
have the sanction of the United States and various South Amer- 
ican Governments; as the business in many of the South Amer- 
ican countries is conducted on a silver basis, an international coin 
must be of this metal rather than of gold. The Chilian peso 
and the Peruvian sol are equal in intrinsic value, and no dis- 
tinction is made between them anywhere from Valparaiso to Pan- 
ama. In Ecuador both coins pass freely in circulation, since that 
country, while having a different monetary unit, is on the silver 
basis, its paper money being redeemable in silver. Bolivia and 
Colombia also have silver coins, though they are debased in 
value in comparison with the Peruvian and Chilian soles. But 
some countries have only an_ inconvertible paper currency. 
In Brazil there is nominally a gold standard, but neither 
gold nor silver is ever seen, and the paper money, though 
redeemable, is protected against depreciation by the favorable con- 
dition of the foreign exchange. In the Argentine Confederation, 
however, the currency is so inflated that the value of the paper 
dollar is reduced to 46 cents. Hard money is never used in 
commercial transactions there, although the double standard is 
technically in force, and both silver and gold are coined at the 
mints. It is not practicable, therefore, to introduce a common 
legal-tender silver coin of standard weight in Brazil, Argentina 
and Chili so long as irredeemable issues of paper money are in 
circuiation. Small coin can only be brought into use in Bolivia, 
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Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Central America and Mexico; 
and even in those countries the monetary units and systems will 
have to be readjusted before a coin of uniform value can be 
brought into general circulation by international agreement. 


The Pan-American Bank—It is likely that the charter for an 
institution of this kind will soon be granted by Congress. Mr. 
Charles R. Flint, of New York, and Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, of 
Boston, are the most prominent in the movement. The capital 
stock is fixed at ten millions, which may be increased by the 
vote of the shareholders fifteen millions more, and the par value 
of the shares is fixed at one hundred dollars. Each director must 
own 250 shares, and at least fifteen of the twenty-five directors 
must be citizens of the United States. The principal office of the 
bank is to be in Washington or New York, and the directors 
have power “to open such additional branches as may be neces- 
sary tO carry on its business at such points within the United 
States, Mexico, South and Central America, and elsewhere, as they 
shall determine.” Reports are required to be made semi-annually 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and if the 
capital stock is impaired more than twenty per cent., the Secre- 
tary may notify the directors, if they do not make the loss good, 
that no further business can be done. The broadest provisions 
are the fifth and sixth, which are as follows: 

‘Fifth. To carry on the business of banking in all its branches 
by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, bills of exchange, 
drafts, and other evidence of debt; by borrowing money and giving 
security for the same; by receiving deposits; by buying and sell- 
ing exchange, coin and bullion; by issuing letters of credit. and 
by loaning money and taking security for the same. But the 
said corporation shall not issue notes to circulate as money. 

“Sixth. To act as financial agent of any nation, government, 
State, municipality, corporation, or person, and to perform any 
and all acts and duties that it may undertake and assume as 
such financial agent; to deal in all kinds of securities; to enter 
into contracts of guaranty and suretyship; to act as trustee in all 
lawful trusts, and as receiver and administrator, and also as bailee 
for the safe keeping of property and securities, and otherwise.” 





Profits of the Suez Canal.—M. de Lesseps presided at the Suez 
Canal meeting at Paris on the 4th of June. The annual report 
announced that the profits for 1889 amounted to 37,212,925 francs. 
The net dividend was 85 francs per share. The receipts from the 
night trafic amounted to 71 per cent. of the total, against 46 per 
cent. in 1888. The average duration of transit has been dimin- 
ished by four hours. The report asked a vote of confidence in 
the Council on the tariff question. Charles de Lesseps announced 
that the dividend for 1890 would be 9g! francs, without rebate. 
The report was adopted by a vote of 1,244 to 200. 
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Refunding.—The actual cost of Mr. Goschen’s refunding opera- 
tion with the English debt was only $232,845 for commissions. 
The debt was £558,000,000, and there were 169,235 inscribed debt- 
holders, the largest holding £5,760,000 and the smallest 1 penny. 
When the operations were concluded there remained £8,246,141 in 
the Bank of England for which no claimants could be found, and 
may never be. 7 oe 

British Corporate Enterprises.-During the current year there has 
been a large contraction in the creation of new corporate enter- 
prises in England. Up to date, the subscriptions to new com- 
panies and new loans amount to £59,045,000; for the same period 
of 1889 the issues were £86,402,000, and in 1888, £77,993,000. it 
will thus be seen that the speculative furore at London has passed 
its culmination, and thus far without any violent reaction. 





The Financial Crisis in the Argentine Republic continues. The 
English have a large interest in that country, for British capital has 
gone into every enterprise on which interest has been guaranteed 
by the State. A large portion of this is for railways which have 
been built by English engineers. Many of the speculative measures 
also have been aided by financial support from Great Britain. 


The creditors of the nation, therefore, are mainly English investors. 
From an account by a correspondent of the London 77mes, it 
appears that a political revolution was narrowly averted early in 
the spring. When gold rose to 315 a most serious agitation laid 
hold of the entire population of the capital. The laboring and 
mercantile classes, whose savings were deposited in the banks, sud- 
denly appreciated the fact that their fortunes were reduced two- 
thirds by currency inflation. A mass meeting was attended by 
15,000 people, and a revolution was imminent when the Ministry 
resigned. President Celman acted with great sagacity and self- 
possession. He formed a new Ministry without delay, and placed 
in the Finance Department a statesman who commanded public 
confidence. This was Senor Uriburn, whose acceptance of office 
was quickly followed by a fall of 75 points in the rates of gold. 
The Finance Minister immediately declared that the Treasury 
would certainly meet its obligations, and as he had _ succeeded 
on a former occasion in averting the bankruptcy of the coun- 
try, public confidence was restored. The immediate problem for 
the Finance Minister is to fulfill national engagements amounting 
to $23,000,000 in depreciated currency during the present year. If 
gold rises, as it will if the speculators bring on another panic, 
this amount will be largely increased; but at the present rates of 
premium that is the aggregate of this year’s financial engagements 
with the European creditors. As the market is overstocked with 
importations for at least eight or twelve months ahead, there is no 
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reasonable hope of accumulating this sum from the customs reve- 
nues. The Finance Minister will undoubtedly be compelled to 
appeal to the great London houses holding Argentine securities, to 
grant him temporary assistance in tiding over the crisis. As he 
enjoys the confidence of those houses, he will probably succeed 
in borrowing the money required in order to avert the repudia- 
tion of interest payments this year. 





_—_— = 


THE CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM. 


[CONTINUED. ] 
PARIS CLEARING HOUSE. 


The Clearing House at Paris, the only one in France, dates from 
March 7, 1872, and during the first year only seventeen houses 
took part inits operations. During its second year three of these 
houses withdrew, but the Bank of France joined it May 19, 1873. 
Its method of doing the business is defined in the following rules 
of the Clearing House: 

Art. 1. The settlement of the operations of each day is made at 
a single session, which begins at half-past nine in the morning 
and must close at half-past two on ordinary days, and at half-past 
three on settling days, the fifteenth and last days of the month. 

Art. 2. The new paper of every kind can be presented up to 
haif-past one on ordinary days, and to half-past two on the days 
of grand settlement. 

The returned paper may be presented at any time during the 
session; it alone is received from half-past one to half-past two 
on ordinary days, and from half-past two to half-past three on the 
days of grand settlement. 

At half-past two and at half-past three, according to the days, 
the doors will be closed, and no messenger can be admitted with- 
out an especial permit from the inspector. 

Art. 3. All the messengers who are found present in the chamber 
at the moment when the clock strikes—on ordinary days at half- 
past one for the new bills or half-past two for the returned bills; 
on the days of grand settlement at haif-past two for the new bills, 
or half-past three for the returned bills—have the right to dis- 
tribute the checks and bills of which they are the bearers, even 
when they had not yet begun this distribution at the moment 
when the clock struck. 

Art. 4. All the checks and bills, new as well as returned, must 
be placed on the credit sheets before the close of the session. 

Art. 5. The messengers, on their arrival at the chamber at the 
end of each session, must carry the debit sheets filled out to the 
banks. 
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Art. 6. It -is forbidden to the employes of the different banks 
to make any new entry on their debit bills within the precincts 
of the chamber. 

Art. 7. When, in consequence of errors or omissions, any check 
or bill has been distributed without being invested with the stamp 
of the bank which sends it, or without being discharged, and when, 
in consequence, it has been impossible to place it to the credit of 
the one to whom it belongs, the clerk who is the bearer of it 
must make known in a loud voice, in the chamber, the details of 
this check or bill. 

In the case where this announcement is not sufficient to find 
the owner of the check or bill, the bearer employed must send it 
back to the inspector, who makes the necessary researches to dis- 
cover the owner. But in any case this check or bill cannot be 
passed to the debit of the chamber until its owner has been 
found. 

Art. 8. The manner of taking part in the workings of the 
chamber by the branch offices of the financial societies shall be 
regulated, provisionally, by a decision of the committee. 

Art. 9. All the checks and bills, the payment of which is refused 
by the banks upon which they are issued, must be returned to the 
chamber and delivered the same day. 

Art. 10. All the checks and bills returned must be accompanied 
by a slip showing the reasons for rejection. 

Art. 11. The amount of all the returned bills and checks is 
marked with a sign agreed upon in the margin upon the debit 
and credit sheets. 

Art. 12. The inspector of the Clearing House has the care of 
maintaining good order and silence in the chamber. It is enjoined 
upon him to notify the president of the committee of the names 
of the clerks who would continually destroy good order, and whose 
conduct would be of a nature to merit, on the part of the com- 
mittee, either a reprimand or even expulsion. 

Art. 13. At half-past two on ordinary days, and at _ half-past 
three on the days of grand settlement, or when the work of the 
clerks of the various banks is finished, the inspector receives from 
them the partial balance sheet. The inspector then makes out the 
general balance sheet, the two sides of which, debit and credit, 
must balance exactly. In case of error, and consequently of dis- 
agreement between the debit and credit, the inspector immediately 
looks for the cause of it with the assistance of the clerks. Yet 
the inspector is authorized to defer the search for any disagree- 
ment, the importance of which is not more than forty-five thousand 
(45,000) francs. 

The general balance sheet being finished, the inspector signs this 
sheet as well as the clearing charges upon the Bank of France, 
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destined to go to the credit of the accounts of those members of 
the chamber who find themselves creditors at the end of the day. 

He assures himself that the amount of the clearing charges issued 
by the debtors to settle their accounts agrees with the condition 
of each, and with the total amount of the charges to remit to the 
creditors. 

The inspector closes the session when all the operations are 
finished, and no clerk can leave the chamber before the inspector 
has given permission. . 

At the close of each day the inspector sends to the Bank of 
France a copy of the general balance sheet certified by his sig- 
nature. 

It there joins the clearing charges issued upon the Bank of 
France by those members of the chamber who find themselves 
debtors at the close of the day. 

Art. 14. The errors for which the search has been discontinued 
must be found the same evening, or at the latest before the opening 
of the session the next day, through the care of the inspector, who 
can for this purpose require the attendance of the clerks of the 
different banks. 

Art. 15. The inspector must oversee what the messengers of the 
different banks distribute for their respective establishments imme- 
diately after having received the checks and bills which they have 
brought there. 

Art. 16. The printed forms which are used in the operations of 
the Clearing House are the following: 

1. Debit sheets upon which the checks and bills are recorded 
in the office of each bank to the debit of each of the other banks 
forming the chamber. The inspector himself makes out a debit 
sheet upon which he records the amount on all the slips presented 
by the Bank of France to the debit of each of the houses which 
make up the chamber. 

2. Credit sheets upon which the checks and bills are recorded 
at the chamber by the representative of each bank to the credit 
of each of the other banks forming the chamber. 

3. Partial balance sheets, upon which the representative of each 
bank makes out at the end of the day the condition of each 
establishment in connection with the other banks forming part of 
the chamber. 

4. General balance sheets upon which the inspector of the 
chamber at the close of the day records the condition of each 
establishment in connection with the account of the Clearing 
House. 

5. Clearing charges of the individual accounts of the members 
of the chamber, at the Bank of France, to the credit of the 
Clearing House. 
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These charges are signed by the chiefs of the societies and 
houses who find themselves debtors at the close of the day. 

6. Clearing charges of the account of the Clearing House at the 
Bank of France to the credit of the individual accounts of the 
members of the chamber. 

These charges are signed by the inspector of the chamber. 

The following table gives, by calendar years, the exchanges at 
the Paris Bankers’ Clearing House, also the clearings at the cen- 
tral office of the Bank of France: 

-—-——— Clearing House.———~ 
1872.(10 months) _1,385,000,000 fr, $267, 300,000 


382, 500,000 
391 ,000,0CO0 


Bank of France. 


$4,402,000,c00 


» 


2, 308,000,000 
2,928, 748,615 
3,835,218,962 
4,707,068,177 
4,080,803,993 
4,213,071,449 
4,204,712,991 
3,983, 149,285 
4,231,976,155 
4,560, 138,666 
5,216,302, 792 





424,600,000 
497,900,000 
425,200,000 
457,000,000 
565,100,000 
740, 200,000 
908,600,000 
787,600,000 
$13,238,000 
823,089,000 
768, 747,900 
816,771,400 
880, 106, 700 
1,006, 746,400 





5,021,000,c00 
4,878,000,000 
4,187,000,000 
4,751,000,000 
5,548,000,000 
6,055,000,000 
8, 772,000,000 
7,115,604,200 
6,008, 243,900 
5,304,355, 100 
5,608, 393,600 
6,696,033, 700 
6,160,125, 700 
6,959,023, 100 





56, 766,391,085 fr. $10,955,699,400 $88, 566,979,300 


Year ending 


M’ch 31, 1890... 5,200,859,965 1,003, 765,900 


GERMAN CLEARING HOUSES. 


The establishment of Clearing Houses in Germany is of com- 
paratively recent date. They have been established through the 
agency of the Imperial Bank at Berlin, Frankfort, Cologne, Stut- 
gart, Leipsic, Dresden and some other cities. The earliest in point 
of date was that of Berlin, opened April 2, 1883. That of Frank- 
fort was opened April 23, and the others of those mentioned 
above during the summer of the same year. The Berlin, Frankfort 
and Hamburg Clearing Houses are the most important. 

The articles of association of the Berlin Clearing House bear 
date of Feb. 14, 1883, and are as follows: 

1. The Clearing House shall be located in the Imperial Bank 
Building, and shall be managed and superintended by the board 
of directors of the Imperial Bank, assisted by the interested bank- 
ing houses. 

2. The clearance shall be limited to checks, drafts, and such 
notes (acceptances and domiciles) which the parties to this agree- 
ment desire to clear. 

3. The parties shall settle between themselves, and the final 
clearance shall be done by crediting and debiting on their respect- 
ive giro-accounts with the Imperial Bank. 
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4. The delivery of a paper (No. 2) at the Clearing House is a 
presentation for payment, and the clearance is a payment accord- 
ing to law. 

5. The members may be represented at the daily settlements by 
an officer designated for that purpose, or by another member, and 
respectively by his officer. 

6. The course of proceeding at the settlements shall be regulated 
by the regulations which are annexed to this record, and signed 
by all the members. The board (see Litt. C. No. 3) is authorized 
to prescribe, for the next nine months, different rules, especially 
rules relating to the hours, when the deliveries, the returns, and 
final clearance shall be made. All the members shall at once be 
notified of each new rule. Before the expiration of the nine months, 
the regulations and the changes therein which might have been 
made, shall be submitted to the general meeting for revision and 
final adoption (C. 1). 

7. The expenses for furnishing the Clearing House, and for its 
administration, shall be borne in equal shares by the members, with 
the exception of rent of the Clearing House, which the Imperial 
Bank has offered free. The charges shall be determined by the 
board of directors of the Imperial Bank, and collected semi- 
annually. 

8. The board of directors of the Imperial Bank shall, after mak- 
ing all the necessary arrangements, fix a day for the opening of 
the Clearing House, after giving eight days notice of it to the 
members. 

B.—In relation to the use of checks the following was agreed : 

1, The members shall use on their checks only the following 
words: 


The _.or Mr. (full name of the paying banking 


house) in Berlin will please pay or bearer M 


upon this check, and charge the same to ™Y account. 
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On the left upper corner of each check shall be its running 
number, and on the right upper cornér the amount in figures. 

2. Checks, on which the addition “or bearer” is crossed out, can- 
not be paid. 

3. It is permitted by the addition “only for account,” written 
or printed across the check, to direct that the check should not 
be paid in cash, but be used only for account with the drawee, 
or with another member of the Clearing House. The drawee must 
follow this direction, which cannot be revoked. 

4. Checks must not be accepted. 
5. Checks with a time for payment cannot be paid. 
6. The members will see that their customers should draw checks 
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on them for such a credit only which can be disposed by check, 
and they -give up their connection with customers who violate this 
rule. 

7. The members promise to accept checks on the other members 
of the Clearing House, not only from their customers, but also 
from other banking houses of this city, for settlement by clearance 
without charging commission. 

8. The members shall call the attention of their customers by 
circular and other proper means, to the benefit which they and 
the community will derive from the use of checks, and offer to 
furnish them free, blank checks and other printed matter (books 


of control, etc.). 

9. The provisions contained in B. 2 and 4 shall be printed on 
the checks. 

C.—General Provisions. 

1. The union shall be represented— 

(a.) by the meeting of all the members (general meeting), 
(6.) by the board. 

2. The Imperial Bank shall be represented by one of its direct- 
ors, the other members by one of their board, and respectively by 
one of the proprietors. The director of the Imperial Bank shall 
preside at the meetings. The presence of at least one-half of the 
members is required for a quorum. The decisions shall be made 
by majority vote; if the votes are equally divided the vote of the 
presiding officer shall decide. To alter the regulations or this 
agreement, and to admit new members, a vote of three-quarters of 
those present shall be required. The chairman of the board of 
directors of the Imperial Bank shall call a general meeting as 
often as necessary, or when five members request it in writing. A 
general meeting must be held every year in February, to elect 
the four mercantile members of the board. (C. No. 3.) Each 
member shall be voted for separately by a folded ballot, or, by 
general consent, by acclamation. Until the new members are 
elected the old ones shall remain in office. 

3. The board shall consist of five members, including the pre- 
siding director of the Imperial Bank. Whoever can represent one 
of the interested banking houses at the general meeting (C. No. 
2) is eligible. 

Of several members of a mercantile concern, or respectively direct- 
ors, only one can be a member of the board. The board shall assist 
the board of directors of the Imperial Bank in superintending the 
observance of the regulations, decide differences arising between 
representatives of the members, or between them and the super- 
intendent and the other officers of the Clearing House and shall 
prepare for the general meeting the decisions on any alteration of 
the regulations, or the admission of new members. The board 
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shall meet as often as necessary, or when two members request 
it. The chairman shall call the board together. The board shall 
decide by a majority vote. If the votes shall be equally divided 
the vote of the chairman shall decide. Three members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

4. Each member shall have the right to withdraw from the 
union at the end of any calendar year, but he must notify 
the chairman of directors of the Imperial Bank a month before so 
withdrawing. A copy of this record shall be sent to the board of 
director-generals of the Society of Maritime Commerce, and _ it 
shall be left to their pleasure to join this agreement, with all the 
rights and duties appertaining thereto, if they will, within eight 
days, signify their intention of so doing in writing to the chair- 
man of directors of the Imperial Bank. 

Regulations for the Clearing House:* 

I. The Imperial Bank and the other members of the Clearing 
House shall send on every working day, at a certain hour, a duly 
appointed representative to the Clearing House, even in case they 
have no paper to deliver there. The powers of attorney of the 
representatives must be made out conformably to the blank form 
A, attached hereto. They shall be examined by the superintend- 
ent, and in case he shall not find them satisfactory, they shali 
hereafter be completed by the constituents, and he shall keep 
them. 

II. The paper which shall be cleared must be properly arranged, 
and marked with the stamp of the respective concern, and the 
notes and drafts must be duly receipted. 

III. The Clearing House shall be opened at 8:45 A. M., and at 
g A. M. all the representatives shall be in their places. On a sign 
given by the superintendent the delivery commences. Every rep- 
resentative sha.l hand to the representatives of the concerns who 
have to make payment the respective paper, with a list B, on 
which the amounts appear separately, and summed up and filled 
out, with a receipt blank C, which, after examination of the paper, 
shall be signed by the receiver and returned to the deliverer. 

The totals of the lists shall be entered on the debit and credit 
columns of the balance sheet, which shall be kept on a blank 
conformably to the one attached hereto, D, and the entries into 
the debit column shall be made, if possible, before the paper shall 
be delivered. 

IV. After the delivery is finished the representatives return home 
with the received paper, to have it there examined. They shall 
again appear at the Clearing House at 12:30 P. M., when the 


* The blanks referred to in these regulations are omitted, but in their 
purport they are in the main similar to those of the English Clearing Houses, 
but going more into detail. 
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rejected paper shall be returned by them with a slip of paper 
attached to each, giving the reason why it was returned, together 
with a special list E, and receipt F, and entries shall be made on the 
credit and debit columns of the balance sheet. The returns shall 
be treated as reversed deliveries, but are marked with R on the 
balance sheet. The papers which are not returned at 12:30 P. M. 
shall be regarded as accepted. 

V. It is also permitted to make new deliveries at 12:30 P. M. 
They shall be marked in the lists and receipts “Second delivery,” 
and shall moreover be treated conformably to No. III, IV, first 
part. 

VI. After the delivery and return are completed, every repre- 
sentative shall sum up the debit and credit columns of his clear- 
ing sheet and find out, by adjusting the same, how much his con- 
cern is indebted in all (that is, to all the clearing concerns), or 
how much they owe it. He shall make out a check for the bal- 
ance on the giro department of the Imperial Bank, and hand an 
exact copy of the same, and of the clearance sheet H, on a sepa- 
rate paper, to the superintendent of the Clearing House. 

VII. The superintendent shall enter the balances of the clear- 
ance sheets on the balance book, on which the totals of the credit 
and debit must agree, he shall compare them with the checks, 
verify the latter, return the clearance sheets and deliver a dupli- 
cate of the respective sheet of the balance book I to the giro 
department of the Imperial Bank, which, conformably to it, shall 
make the necessary entries on the accounts of the Clearing House 
and its members. 

Vila. At 4 P. M. a last meeting takes place.. Paper of the 
second delivery, which is then not returned, is regarded as 
accepted (IV). New deliveries which, however, are limited to 
checks and acceptances of the members, are to be designated as 
“Final delivery,” and are, moreover, to be treated conformably to 
No. III. Paper of the final delivery which is not returned the 
same day at 5:30 P. M., either at the Clearing House or directly, 
shall be regarded as accepted. After the deliveries and returns 
are completed, the clearance and balancing is done in the same 
way as at the second meeting (VI, VII). 

VIII. The superintendent must have errors in calculation cor- 
rected before the entry is made in the balance book (VII.) After 
the entries are made, and all the representatives have received back 
their verified clearance sheets, the clearance is finished, and the 
representatives may leave the Clearing House. 

IX. The superintendent shall keep an exchange book, on which 
he shall enter the number of papers delivered, and the debit 
amounts, conformably to the clearance sheets. 

The balance book, the exchange book, and the check slips, shall 
be in the custody of the superintendent. 
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The transactions of the German Clearing Houses for the past six 
years have been as follows: 





No. of Clearings— Balances— 

Pieces, Marks. Marks. 
ee 1,979,012 12, 130,200,000 3, 121,842,800 
PRs 0 6 osc cncecese 2,085,449 12,554,440,000 3,269,911,700 
ee eéeue sb0esaen ED OUREOREGO cc ccccceses« 
Sb keseeuseedene 8 senesens ee RY TUT TTT TTT 
Diicsedcseueeee  <srtevene ER.GIR SURGE het ceecccess 
PEs cccccetesvess ceececves SE,OGREIROOO ccc ccccceces 

86,009,660,000 


The correspondent of the London Lconomzs¢t states that the clear- 
ing transactions of the Imperial Bank in 1889 were 75,676 millions 
of marks, or more than four times those of the German Clearing 


Houses. 
DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE MONETARY REFORM IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


REPORT OF MR. RICHARD LIEBEN, MEMBER OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF VIENNA.* 


Mr. Richard Lieben, member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Vienna, made to that body in June, 1889, a very detailed report 
upon a question which has been for some years, and particularly 
of late, an object of study to numerous financiers and statesmen 
of Austria-Hungary; we mean the reform now proposed of the 
monetary system of that country. 

It is well known that, almost alone in Europe, Austria-Hungary 
possesses a monetary system based upon paper as a legal tender, 
without any fixed standard, which puts her, from this point of 
view, in a position of marked inferiority as compared with other 
civilized countries. 

Everybody in Austria, capable of seeing and thinking, is con- 
vinced of the necessity of a reform; but in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, where so many different nationalities are thrown together, 
the antagonism of individual interests assumes a more acute char- 
acter than everywhere else, in economic matters as well as in polit- 
ical matters; and although a measure is concerned so important, 
and of so generally recognized utility as monetary reform, opin- 
ions remain much divided with regard to the means of execution, 
to the rules to be applied, and even with regard to the expedi-— 
ency of the measure, which is difficult to understand at first sight. 

Without forgetting that politics, mixed with everything, sophisti- 
cates this question as well as others, especially among nationali- 
ties dominated by a particularist or even separatist spirit, it must. 


* Translated from the French by O. A, Bierstadt, 
3 
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be stated further that even the most common economic ideas, in 
Austria, have not yet penetrated the masses of the people; in 
the upper classes, also, it is surprising how few persons are 
found capable of giving intelligently a disinterested opinion upon 
questions of this kind. 

Mr. Richard Lieben’s report is founded on the general princi- 
ples laid down in the works of the most eminent contemporary 
economists, but though it contains no new arguments, it has the 
merit of recapitulating for Austria-Hungary everything reasonable 
and impartial that can be said upon the question, and of refuting 
the chief objections that have been raised, in the country itself, 
against the projected reform. 

Certain passages of this report give occasion perhaps for some 
criticism: thus, contrary to Mr. Lieben’s opinion, it seems best 
for Austria-Hungary to bring back to /wo francs the value of the 
gold florin to be created as the basis of the new national money. 
In the present condition of the Austrian market this solution 
would cause no very great inconvenience, and it has numerous 
partisans, for the result would be a notable simplification of the 
economic relations between Austria-Hungary and the Latin and 
oriental countries. 

We will not, however, enter into a discussion that would lead 
us too far, and we prefer to give Mr. Lieben’s report in sub- 
stance just as it is. There are in France holders of Austrian 
securities, whom the question interests directly; besides, the part 
played for some years past in Austria by international politics 
does not permit us to remain indifferent to the economic facts 
of which this country may become the scene. U. F. 


The question of monetary reform in Austria-Hungary is not one 
of recent date; it was formally considered in the law of May 12, 
1887, which renewed the customs union between the two parts of 
the monarchy, and which provided for the formation of a com- 
mission to study the bases of this reform. 

First of all it must be said that the modification of the exist- 
ing monetary system, although not dependent upon the common 
budget, can only be made after an understanding between the 
two fractions of the monarchy (law of December 24, 1867). This 
is a difficulty; for, if no opposition of principles existed in the 
two countries, it is none the less true that Hungary, inspired by 
the spirit -of particularism and by purely agricultural considera- 
tions, might show little favor, whenever the question of monetary 
reform should come up definitely. But this must not be deemed 
an insurmountable obstacle; questions of party, individual inter- 
ests should give way before the general interest, which, in the 
present case, is absolutely supreme. 
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Entering into an examination of the problem, the first question 
arising is the choice of the standard to serve as the basis of the 
future money. The single silver standard, it is hardly necessary 
to say, must be put aside without discussion; the notes of the 
State and of the Austro-Hungarian Bank are worth to-day more 
than the weight of silver which they were in the beginning 
designed to represent; what is sought is-an instrument of exchange, 
which will everywhere preserve its purchasing power, in the coun- 
try as well as abroad, and which will not be subject to the oscil- 
lations of the market. Silver, as the single standard, would not 
at all answer these requirements, its value being more variable 
than that of the paper florin itself, and its depreciation, constant 
during some years, only increasing in proportion to the ever grow- 
ing output of the mines. 

This point settled, the next question is whether Austria should 
accept the gold standard or the double standard; and here it is 
necessary to take part in the great dispute between the mono- 
metallists and the bimetallists. We think that the system of the 
double standard ought to be rejected, for there would be no use 
in establishing it unless there was some probability of seeing it 
adopted everywhere in Europe, and unless the time were to come 
when the two metals, freely coined in all civilized States, could 
be exchanged for one another according to a fixed and univer- 
sally recognized ratio. Now, it is neither probable, nor even 
desirable, that this should come to pass. The report made by 
Mr. Atkinson and published by the United States Government has 
proved that neither England nor Germany thinks of giving up the 
gold standard; far from it. 

If the ratio of I to 15%, which formerly existed between gold 
and silver, should be adhered to, Austria’s adoption of the double 
standard would impose upon her no less severe sacrifices than 
that of the gold standard. If, on the contrary, a ratio more favor- 
able to silver were adopted, the State, paying its debt chiefly in 
paper and silver, would only make its burdens heavier, the profit 
would all be for the countries afflicted with great stores of silver 
which they are trying to get rid of to the best advantage. The 
financiers of America, France and India are preaching to Austria a 
return to the silver standard, and so too do the English exporters, 
who receive the silver of the far East for their merchandise, and 
who would be glad to sell it for more than they now get. So 
there only remains to be adopted the single gold standard, towards 
which all countries are now tending, encouraged by the example 
of England, become, thanks to her money, the best market of the 
whole world, the great market for the regulation of the course of 
exchange. 

It has been objected against the gold standard, that the quantity ¥ 
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of metal coined would be, in consequence of its adoption, insuf- 
ficient to meet the demands of the country; but it may be 
answered that transactions are nowadays so simplified by methods 
of keeping accounts and by written papers (current accounts, 
checks, etc.), that the same quantity of coined metal suffices for 
much more considerable demands than formerly. Moreover, every 
day sees an addition to the number of centers for the production 
of gold, and this is sure to go on increasing. 

The quantity of gold Austria would need to reform her money 
upon the basis of a standard of this metal is not very terrible: 
about 500 million marks, which might be obtained in_ several 
years. Germany required 1,100 million marks, America 1,680 mil- 
lions, Italy 400 million francs to reform their monetary systems 
The acquisition of these quantities of metal occasioned no great 
difficulty in these countries. Now the production of the mines 
may be estimated for some years to come at 500 million francs, 
of which 250 are needed for industrial purposes. Thus two and 
a half years will suffice to produce the gold that Austria must 
devote to this operation; it will be finished at the end of this 
time without any shock to other States. 

There have been various objections made in Austria-Hungary to 
the adoption of a new money; we will consider them one after 
another: 

1. There is no use, some people say, in thinking of any mon- 
etary reform, so long as the peace of the world is not assured. 
As soon as Austria-Hungary should go to war, it would be nec- 
essary to make paper a legal tender again, and all the sacrifices 
submitted to would then become useless. 

This objection rests upon an evident error; for it is to be 
hoped that the operation would be ended before the coming cam- 
paign, which would allow, after restoring the credit of the State 
at home and abroad, the covering of the war expenses by means 
of a simple loan, without the issue of notes and without making 
paper a legal tender. Even in case this last measure should be- 
come inevitable, it is in the present monetary condition of the 
country that it would be especially disastrous. An issue of notes, 
uncovered by any metallic reserve, coming on top of the other 
notes already existing and likewise uncovered, would surely cause 
the first to be depreciated, and would speedily transform them 
into assignats. On the other hand, the value of the new notes 
will be sustained all the better, the smaller the amount is of the 
earlier uncovered notes. At whatever time war may come to 
surprise us, the situation will be so much the better the more 
advanced the operation of monetary reform is. 

It is somewhat astonishing that the military authorities, so prod- 
igal whenever expenditures are in question intended for a prepa- 
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ration for war, look upon the settlement of the monetary problem 
as an affair of so slight interest. It is precisely in war times 
that money of little intrinsic value is most depreciated, which ~ 
renders even more ruinous the payments to be made for mobili- 
zation, arms, provisions, etc. Money is necessary to wage war, 
but, above all, money of good quality. 

2. It is claimed that the sacrifices demanded by the operation 
would be too heavy for the already burdened Austro-Hungarian 
tax-payers, and that the State cannot launch into so vast an en- 
terprise as long as the budget shows a deficit. 

There is no question but sacrifices must be made and the opera- 
tion will certainly necessitate a loan of 200 to 300 millions of 
florins, causing an increase of 12 to 15 million florins in the 
budget of expenditures. This does not seem to us a very tre- 
mendous figure in comparison with those entering into the 
budgets of the present dav. The reform of the tax on spirits 
has furnished the two parts of the monarchy with some surplus 
revenue, which, one may hope, will not always be monopolized by 
the needs of national defense, and a part of which would suffice 
to pay the interest on the loan. This would surely be the best 
use to be made of it. 

The loan, far from weakening the State’s credit, would strengthen 
it, apart from its object; and apart from this rather moral con- 
sideration, it may be said that monetary reform would have, from 
its principle, a favorable influence upon the budget. Indeed, for 
its present needs the State requires every year a sum of about 
50 million florins zz go/d; so that if the price of gold goes up 
I per cent. the State’s expenses are increased about 500,000 florins; 
this is an amount not to be neglected. In any case, monetary 
reform, based upon the gold standard, would take out of the 
budget an entirely contingent factor, the unpleasant influence of 
which is felt especially in hard times. 

But, all this is nothing, if the advantage be considered that the 
finances in general would derive from monetary reform. Austria 
has become a manufacturing country; Hungary, of old, exclusively 
engaged in agriculture, is continually increasing the development 
of her manufactures; from year to year the general commerce 
is figured by larger totals. Now, in every transaction is mingled 
the variable element of the price of silver, and the business man 
has always to fear he must pay too much or not receive enough ; 
consequently he is in a position of marked inferiority as compared 
with his foreign competitors, who do not know this fear and the 
expenses it entails. These small differences run up to millions 
and cause losses that profit nobody. It is the most unjust, the 
least productive of all taxes, and the nation’s commerce cannot 
breathe nor boldly take part in the universal struggle until it is 
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suppressed. This forced speculation injures not only the merchant, 
but also the consumer of imported commodities (that is every- 
body), who has to pay the difference and even some addition to 
it. In fine, no class of the population escapes from the losses 
that follow the instability of money.* 

3. It is claimed that no settlement of the question is possible 
as long as the commercial balance is against Austria-Hungary; if 
specie payments should be resumed, gold would not remain in the 
country and would go over to foreign countries. 

This argument has even less value than the preceding ones; many 
countries have an unfavorable commercial balance and nevertheless 
keep their gold at home. Besides, since 1878 the exports have 
been in excess of the imports; in 1887 the difference was 104 
million florins. But it may be objected that it is not so with 
the financial balance; the imports of precious metals much exceed 
the exports. This is true, but it must be said that this state of 
things tends to be modified. The country’s debt to foreign coun- 
tries has much diminished, and many Austrian securities formerly 
held abroad have come back into the country, where, on the 
other hand, every day sees an increase of the stock of foreign 
securities—Swiss, German, Egyptian, Italian, etc—held by private 
parties who purchase them for the very purpose of guarding 
against the fluctuations of the national money. There is every 
reason to affirm that the country’s foreign debt is on the road to 
a decline and not to an increase. 

To justify the fear of seeing gold leave the country too easily, 
allusion is made to the difficulty that Austria formerly had in 
preventing the exit of silver. Now, it is sure that, when a coun 
try has two moneys of unequal value at the same time, the bet- 
ter one goes abroad, while the worse one stays at home. In 
Austria-Hungary it was the legal tender paper money that drove 
out the silver, the former being in quite sufficient quantity for 
the needs of business. Whenever the day comes for Austria to 
have only paper represented by a metallic reserve, and conse- 
quently enjoying a value absolutely equal to that of gold, there 
will be no reason why the latter should not stay in the country, 
exception being made for the temporary and limited returns and 
payments happening in all countries on account of the fall or rise 
of the rate of discount. 

The precious metal, it is well known, does not remain in the 


* It should be added that, though the Austrian and Hungarian budgets have 
hitherto shown a deficit, the estimated Austrian budget for 1890 gives a surplus 
revenue of about one million francs, while the estimated Hungarian budget for 
the same year presents a deficit of only half a million florins. If these esti- 
mates are realized there will be no objection to the financial condition of the 
country. iH FF. 
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country where it is produced. It is spread over the whole world 
and goes just where it is most needed, where it has the greatest 
purchasing power, where, in a word, the largest quantity of mer- 
chandise is received for a piece of gold. 

Suppose for a moment that some reason should have caused a 
great exportation of gold from Austria; this metal would conse- 
quently have become more rare, and this means that more mer- 
chandise would have to be furnished for a piece of gold. In 
other words, merchandise, securities, negotiable effects would have 
become less dear. Under such circumstances is it probable that 
foreign countries having collections to make in Austria would ask 
to be paid in gold, the dearest money? Quite on the contrary, 
gold would flow into the country to buy the merchandise that 
had become cheaper there, and the equilibrium would soon be 
re-established. We see every day movements of gold take place 
from one country to another; but there is no example of all the 
gold of a country having ever left it unless driven out by a metal 
or money of less value. It is only the want of confidence in a 
State’s credit that can drive out its gold, and that all the more 
thoroughly when paper is a legal tender. . 

Germany, after the adoption of the gold standard, France, after 
the Commune, were exposed to large exportations of gold, but as 
soon as the conviction was established that gold existed in the 
country in a sufficient quantity to meet all demands the want of 
confidence ceased and the gold came back. 

In Italy the case was different. In presence of the exportation 
of gold that immediately followed the suppression of paper as a 
legal tender, the Government took fright and tried all sorts of de- 
vices and restrictions to prevent this movement; by giving rise 
to distrust this had just the opposite effect. Perhaps, too, at the 
time of the resumption of specie payments the supply of goid was 
not sufficient, and the amount of uncovered notes left in circula- 
tion (340 million lires) was much too large. In consequence of 
these faults Italy has only approximately regulated her monetary 
system; in such matters half measures are quite deplorable, and 
the example is a good one to remember. 

4. It is claimed that the higher the agio is, the greater the 
profits that the farmers and manufacturers make, in consequence 
of the premium on exportation that this agio gives them, and 
this reasoning is turned into a weapon against every scheme of 
monetary reform. 

This prejudice is especially common in Hungary, and_ in 
reality the other objections serve only to mask this one, dic- 
tated solely by private interest, but~ not even founded on 
fact. It is certain that the interests of export commerce would 
be seriously injured, if, as people often believe, the object of the 
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monetary reform was to fix the value of the florin at 2 marks ; 
such a measure would also injure other interests. But it will be 
quite otherwise, if this reform consists simply (how that ought 
to be in all justice we shall show further on) in giving the 
florin its present value, which will become fixed and invariable. 

Further (and we merely touch upon this point in passing), it 
is not true, considering the interests of exporters only, that they 
see their profits increase when the agiois at a high rate; at the 
most can it be said, that there is for them a source of gain 
when the agio reses, and whz/e it is rising: the price of corn and 
of the products of the soil goes up, indeed, as soon as the agio 
rises, while the price of the other elements (wages, for example) 
follows the progression only slowly; but, once the rate of the 
agio has become stable, there is nothing further to be gained, 
whether this rate be low or high, for equilibrium is quickly 
established. Speculation alone profits by these variations, and the 
interest of speculators is not to be considered, when a national 
reform is in question. 

The land-owners must, moreover, have learned that there is no 
counting upon a persistent rise of the agio; and the monetary 
reform will suppress for them, as well as for others, both a risk 
of loss and a risk of profit. 

5. It is feared that the reform may bring about a rarefaction of 
the means of exchange and, consequently, a rise of the rate of 
discount. 

The experiments made in 1859 and 1865 sufficiently answer this 
apprehension. 

It would indeed be the height of imprudence to begin by with- 
drawing the notes from circulation; the order of the financial 
operations to be accomplished must be maturely considered. First 
of all the metallic reserve should be procured, and then the with- 
drawal of the paper should go on gradually, so that the quantity 
of the means of exchange might remain always the same. If, 
once the operation was finished, there should be an_ excess of 
specie, the surplus would flow off of itself into foreign countries, 
and it would be folly to raise the rate of discount in order to 
hamper this movement. Everywhere in Europe this rate is low 
enough to inspire us with all confidence in this respect. 

The only interests threatened by the monetary reform are those 
of the banks and bankers, to whom the varying value of Austrian 
money furnishes a vast field of activity. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the banks will find a compensation in the number of trans- 
actions, which will assuredly increase whenever commerce shall be 
delivered from the most harmful and the least easy to foresee cf all 
risks. | 

The monetary reform, as we have already said, would injure 
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many interests if a value should be given to the florin above or 
below its value. Time would be necessary for the equilibrium to 
be established, and meanwhile there would be a profit for some 
and a loss for others. 

We hold, therefore, to this conclusion, that the change to the 
gold standard should, in law and justice, have as its basis the 
fixation of the value of the future gold florin exactly at that it 
may have upon the date chosen for the operation. To fix this 
value it will of course be necessary to take a _ period when for 
some time the price has not been subject to any too great fluctu- 
ations. The price on the appointed day must, in fact, represent an 
average price. 

There has been some talk of fixing the value of the florin at 
2 marks; we have already shown what trouble such a measure 
would make in business. Certain holders of paper money annuities 
or of securities paying interest in paper money claim they would 
suffer loss, if the value of the florin shculd not be _ established 
at 2 marks. It must be frankly said that this statement is des- 
titute of foundation. The florin has never legally been worth 2 
francs 50.centimes, since paper as a legal tender existed prior to 
the establishment of the present money. The texts of the dif- 
ferent laws bearing upon the subject will prove this. 

To justify the fixing the value of the florin at 2.50, stress is 
furtker laid upon the existence of Io and 20 franc pieces, enacted 
March 9, 1870, and bearing the following inscription: 8 florins = 
20 francs. The law then promulgated said, “Until the adoption of 
the gold money provided for by the law of December 24, 1867, 
the value of these coins will depend upon the state of the mar- 
ket.” Now, in accordance with this law of 1867, which established 
the customs union between the two parts of the monarchy, pro- 
positions were to be made, within a_ reasonable period, for the 
adoption of the gold standard, taking as a basis, so far as possible, 
the decisions of the monetary conference of Paris. But these 
stipulations were annulled by the law of May 12, 1887, mentioned 
at the beginning of this report, wherein there was no longer any 
question of the Paris conference. 

The gold coins in question have remained money of account, 
and their existence can in no way _ prejudice the solution to 
be adopted in the future. They were put in circulation at a 
time when Germany did not yet have the gold standard, when 
the price of silver had not yet gone down, when consequently, the 
ratio of 1 to 15% still subsisted without any expectation of its 
disappearance; at this period there could be some thought of 
basing a monetary reform upon the decisions of the conference 
of Paris; but now this can no longer be considered. When a new 
money is created, these gold pieces of 1870 will be purely and 
simply re-coined on the new basis selected. 
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If the florin cannot be, without great disturbance, fixed at 2 
francs 50, can it be given a value of 2 francs, a little less than 
its present value? We shall not dwell upon this hypothesis, 
believing we have demonstrated that it would be as unjust to 
lower as to raise arbitrarily the value of the florin; the advanta- 
ges of the solution, which consists in fixing this value at the 
present value in gold of the florin without any change, are so 
great that there is no reason for entering into an examination of 
propositions for creating a new money which would be in a sim- 
ple ratio to the moneys of neighboring countries. 

When Germany adopted the gold standard, she did not make 
any effort to have a money in a simple ratio to the franc’; con- 
sequently, with the best will in the world, Austria will never be 
able to find a money ina simple ratio to the franc as well as to 
the mark. It would, of course, be well to take the standard of 
fineness of #,, existing in the German and French moneys; but, 
aside from that, one of the two systems could not be adopted 
except to the exclusion of the other. 

[It must not be forgotten, too, that even with a parity of stand- 
ard there are always between two _ countries’ differences of 
exchange, which vary according to the rate of discount, and which 
can never be neglected in international transactions. On _ the 
other hand, whenever the retail business on the frontier or calcu- 
lations of no importance are concerned, the simplification § of 
accounts between two neighboring countries is established of itself. 


Mr. Richard Lieben’s report then enters into the subject of the 
steps to be taken in the accomplishment of the monetary reform, 
into full details of a character too exclusively local for us to 
reproduce them here. We may say that he recommends proceed- 
ing in the following assuredly very rational manner : 

First it would be necessary to suppress the official coinage of 
silver; the small loss resulting to the treasury from this suppres- 
sion would be amply compensated for by all the advantages con- 
sequent upon the monetary reform. Then the law should be pro- 
mulgated enacting the adoption of the gold standard, and the 
existing 4 and 8 florin pieces should be re-coined into new pieces 
of the weight fixed by law (if the value of the florin were fixed 
at two francs, the Io florin or 20 franc gold piece would con- 
tain 5 grammes 806.044 of fine metal). 

Finally, an issue should be made of the loan whose proceeds are 
to be used in withdrawing from circulation the State’s notes, about 
312 million florins. The condition of the market will determine 
whether it is best to accomplish the operation at one single time 
or to issue several successive loans. 

The mortgage notes now in circulation should not be retired 
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(they represent about Ioo million florins), and it would of course 
be necessary to pay a higher interest on them, thus increasing 
the annual expenditure by about 1.2 million florins; this figure, 
added to the amount required on the loan, nearly 14 millions, 
and to the loss resulting from the suppression of the coinage of 
silver, would represent the gross annual expenditure caused by the 
creation of the new money. 

Mr. Lieben’s report ends by repeating that the monetary reform, 
effected upon this basis, would endow Austria-Hungary with a safe 
money, preserving ever at home and abroad its proper value ; 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures would be freed from 
fetters that paralyze their efforts in the struggle against foreign 
competition, and, finally, the credit of the State would rest upon 
a solid basis, calculated to inspire confidence. The greatness of 
this end, says Mr. Lieben with reason, is well worth some _ sac- 
rifices and the united endeavor of the whole nation. 

Gj 
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MISTAKE IN COLLECTIONS. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, SECOND DIVISION. 
National Ctty Bank of Brooklyn v. Westcott. 


1. A check drawn on plaintiff was indorsed, ‘* For collection,’’ and handed de- 
fendant to be collected. The same day defendant’s agent indorsed it in his own 
name and presented it to plaintiff, and received the money, which was delivered by 
defendant to the party from whom it received the check. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that the check had been raised before it came to the hands of defendant’s 
correspondent. He/d, that defendant was not liable to plaintiff as for money paid 
under mistake ; and that the indorsement by the agent, appearing to have been 
made individual, could not be treated as that of defendant. 

2. An allegation that the check, properly indorsed, was presented to plaintiff 
by D., as agent of defendant, was not a charge that defendant indorsed the 
check. 

On November 19, 1884, the New York & Boston Despatch Express 
Company handed to the defendant company for collection a check pur- 
porting to have been drawn by H. Von Deilen on the plaintiff, of which 
the following is a copy: “ Brooklyn, Nov. 15, 1884. National City Bank 
of Brooklyn: Pay to Samuel T. Allen or order six hundred and sixty 
dollars. H. Von DEILEN. $660.” Indorsed: “SAMUEL T. ALLEN. 
For collection. NEW YORK & BosTON DESPATCH EXPRESS COMPANY, 
A. J. DUNLAP, Gen. Agent.” On the same day George W. Dixon, who 
was the agent of the defendant company, indorsed his name upon the 
check, presented it to the plaintiff, and received the amount of it, and 
thereupon the money was delivered to the New York & Boston Despatch 
Express Company, which received it ; and on November 27th, at Phila- 
delphia, paid the money to the party from whom it had received the 
check. In February following, the plaintiff ascertained that the check so 
presented was not genuine, but that Von Deilen, the drawer, had on 
November 13th given to a stranger a check drawn upon the plaintiff for 
six dollars, payable to Mrs. J]. W. Smith or order, and that it had been 
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so feloniously altered as to produce the check first above set forth. As 
soon as the discovery was made, the plaintiff demanded of the defend- 
ant repayment of the amount so paid, which was refused. This action 
was brought to recover it. 

BRADLEY, J.—The case as presented by the evidence was at the trial 
treated by the counsel for the parties as presenting a question of law 
only. The request for direction of a verdict for the defendant was 
refused, and the court directed a verdict for the plaintiff, and exceptions 
were taken, so that, if in any view which may be taken of it the evidence 
is sufficient to support the verdict, the recovery must be sustained. (Dz/- 
lon v. Cockcroft, 90 N. Y. 649.) In the presentation of the check to the 
plaintiff for payment, and in paying it, the parties acted in good faith, 
and upon the assumption that it was in all respects genuine. The drawer 
of it was one of the plaintiff’s depositors, and had been such for consid- 
erable time. The signature to the check was his, signed to one drawn 
by him, and which had been raised in amount from $6 to $660, and the 
name of another payee inserted in it. This fraudulent alteration was 
not discovered until nearly three months after the time the payment was 
made. Inthe meantime the money had been paid over to the person 
who had placed it with the New York & Boston Despatch Express Com- 
pany for collection. The payment was made by the plaintiff upon a 
mistake of fact as to the character of the check; and money paid under 
such circumstances may be recovered back from the party to whom pay- 
ment is made. If the Westcott Express Company had been, or had as- 
sumed to be, the apparent owner of the check when it was presented to 
and paid by the plaintiff, the defendant would have been liable to reim- 
burse the plaintiff. (Caxa/ Bank v. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287; Bank of . 
Commerce v. Unton Bank, 3 N. Y. 230; Corn Exch. Bank v. Nassau Bank 
gt N. Y. 74.) But in the present case the check was in fact sent to the 
defendant company for collection, of which the plaintiff was advised by 
the indorsement upon it to that effect made by the New York & Boston 
Despatch Express Company. The defendant, therefore, apparently and 
in fact represented that company, and in the relation of such agency 
received the money from the plaintiff. (J/on/gomery Co. Bank v. Albany 
Czty Bank, 7 N. Y.459.) And prior to the time of the discovery of the 
fraudulent character of the check, having handed the money over tothe 
company from which it was so received forcollection, the defendant was 
not liable to the plaintiff as for money paid by mistake. (Natéonal Park 
Bank v. Seaboard Bank, 114 N. Y. 28, 20 N. E. Rep. 632.) 

It is, however, contended that the defendant was indorser of the 
check, and became chargeable as such; and, to establish the fact that 
the defendant did indorse it, reference is made to the pleadings. The 
complaint alleged that the “‘ check, so altered, changed, and raised, and 
properly indorsed, was presented on or about the roth day of Novem- 
ber, 1884, by George W. Dixon, as agent of said Westcott Express Com- 
pany ”; andthe defendant, by the answer, “ admits the allegations that 
the check referred to in said complaint, . . . properly indorsed, was 
presented to said plaintiff for payment on or about the roth day of 
November, 1884, by George W. Dixon, as agent of the said Westcott 
Express Company.” This admission, in its import, is no broader than 
those allegations of the complaint, and they do not charge that the com- 
pany indorsed the check; and they are entitled to such construction 
only, in favor of the plaintiff, as the language used fairly requires. (S/o- 
cum v. Clark, 2 Hill, 475; Claré v. Dillon, 97 N. Y. 370.) That the check, 
properly indorsed, was presented to the plaintiff by Dixon, as the agent 
of the defendant company, does not necessarily furnish the inference of 
indorsement by the company. But itis urged that, inasmuch as Dixon 
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was the agent of the company, and presented the check as such for pay- 
ment, his indorsement must or may be that of his principal. He indorsed 
his name upon it without anything to indicate that hé made it other 
than individually. It may be that, if he had added the word “agent ” to 
his name, it may have been properly shown to have been done by him 
as such agent, and the indorsement treated as that of his company, 
upon evidence being given of his authority to makeit. (Hzcks v. Hinde, 
9 Barb. 528; Babcock v. Beman, 11 N. Y. 200; Bank of Genesee v. Patch- 
in Bank, 19 N. Y. 312.) Nothing appears in any manner upon the paper 
characterizing the indorsement of Dixon as made in a representative 
capacity, or his purpose to so make it, and it would be unduly extending 
the rule tocharge another party, in such case, as indorser of commercial 
paper. (AZz//s v. Hunt, 20 Wend. 431, Bank v. Leonard, 40 Barb. 119, 136; 
Briggs v. Partridge, 64 N. Y. 363.) This view has relation only to the 
situation produced by theact of making such an indorsement, and with- 
out any reference to the effect of an adoption of the act by the principal 
as against the latter. The indorsement by the New York & Boston 
Despatch Express Company appearing by its terms to have been made 
for the purpose of the collection of the check, the defendant assumed 
the relation of agency in receiving it, and obtaining the money, and 
transmitting it to such indorser. The restrictive indorsement denied to 
the defendant the apparent title, and rendered the check non-negotia- 
ble, of which the plaintiff was advised by the restriction appearing by 
the terms of the indorsement. The defendant company took no title to 
it, and could transfer none. The right of the defendant, as thecorre- 
spondent or agent of the other company, was to present the check to the 
plaintiff, and receive the money. This was the import of the indorse- 
ment of that company. (Szgourney v. Lloyd, 8 Barn. & C. 622; Hook v. 
Pratt, 78N. Y.371; White v. National Bank, 102 U. S. 658.) There 
was therefore no implied authority in Dixon, as the agent of the defend- 
ant company, to represent it in the transaction beyond what was requi- 
site to the performance of the agency assumed by it, or was legitimately 
within its purpose. This imposed upon the defendant neither the duty 
to indorse the check, nor to guarantee its genuineness. Nor does it ap- 
pear that Dixon, as such agent, had any special authority to do either, 
or any authority in that respect other than such as arose from his rela- 
tion of agency. A different case would have been presented if the 
defendant company, through its agent, had received the money in its 
own right, or apparently so, from the plaintiff. Then, with or without 
indorsement, the defendant may have been treated as warranting the 
genuineness of the check, and as liable to the latter for the amount. 
(White v. Continental Nat. Bank, 64 N. Y. 316, 320; Bank v. Loomtzs, 85 
N. Y. 207, 211.) The cases cited by the plaintiff's counsel, and upon 
which he relies to support in this respect the recovery, were those in 
which the implication was permitted that the party presenting paper 
and receiving payment was the lawful holder having title. The doctrine 
of guaranty and liability in such casé is firmly settled, but for the rea- 
sons before suggested it is not applicable to the presentcase. No other 
question seems to require consideration. The judgment should be 
reversed, and a new trial granted; costs to abide the event. 
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BANKER'S LIEN. 
CIRCUIT COURT, S. D. NEW YORK. 
Armstrong v. Chemical Nat. Bank. 


Rev. St. U. S. $5,242, which prohibits all transfers by any National banking 
association made after the commission of an act of insolvency, or in contemplation 
thereof, with a view to the preference of one creditor to another, is directed to a 
preference, not to the giving of security when a debt is created; and if the 
transaction be free from fraud in fact, and is intended merely to adequately pro- 
tect a loan made at the time, the creditor can retain property transferred to 
secure such a loan until the debt is paid, though the debtor is insolvent, and the 
creditor has reason at the time to believe that to be the fact. 

A banker’s lien for the amount of the balance of its general account does not 
exist when the securities have been depesited with the bank for a_ special 
purpose, or for the payment of a particular loan. 

WALLACE, J.—June 14, 1887, the Fidelity National Bank of Cincin- 
nati transmitted to the defendant, a bank doing business in the city of 
New York, securities consisting of notes, drafts and bills of exchange of 
the aggregate face value of over $1,000,000. The Fidelity National 
Bank failed shortly thereafter, and the complainant was appointed its 
receiver. In the following November the defendant returned some of 
the securities to the receiver. The receiver now sues to recover the bal- 
ance. The defendant asserts that it is entitled to retain $612,587 which 
it collected from the securities, and apply the same to discharge that 
amount of indebtedness owing to it by the Fidelity National Bank at 
the time of the failure of the latter, and that it has returned or accounted 
for the balance of the securities to the plaintiff. The following facts 
appear in the record: The two banking institutions had, for a consid- 
erable period of time anterior to the transactions in controversy, acted as 
correspondent banks for one another at their respective places of busi- 
ness, during which time the Fidelity Bank also kept with the defendant 
an ordinary deposit account, which was a large and active one. The 
accounts between the two banks, arising from collections, deposits and 
payments, were adjusted periodically, and any balance existing at such 
times was credited or debited, and carried forward in the accounts. In 
March, 1887, the Fidelity Bank sent to the defendant $326,695, face value, 
of notes and bills, as collateral to a temporary loan which it then asked 
for of $300,000, and the defendant consented to make the loan, and 
credited the account of the Fidelity Bank with the amount. The 
transaction out of which this suit arises, and which originated June 
14th, appears by correspondence by telegraph and mail between the 
two banks. June 14th the Fidelity Bank telegraphed the defendant : 

“Parties have been sending false anonymous circulars, and have 
reported a run on us, also false. We forward to you about one million 
choice bills to hold against any overdraft, which will not be to exceed 
thirty days. Will you protect us?” 

On the same day it wrote to the defendant : 

“We inclose herewith about $1,000,000 of our choice bills, to hold 
against any overdraft we may make until the false rumors subside. We 
trust you will not fail to stand by us, as everything is all right, and we 
will appreciate the favor in time of necessity.” 

June 15th the defendant telegraphed the Fidelity Bank: 

“On _ satisfactory bills, when received, might advance $200,000. 
Amount you name much too large.” 
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The same day the Fidelity Bank wrote to defendant : 

“ We have your telegram that you will advance $200,000 on satisfac- 
tory bills. The demand on us to-day is fearful, but we can recover by 
your help during the week. The million dollars of bills are choice, and 
beg of you to stand by us to a large amount, if we require it, which we 
will for a few davs. We have been a. an active account with you, 


and have no other bank to ask favors of. If you will do as we request, 
it will be one of the best acts of your history, and be appreciated more 
than words can express. There is no bank that we know of that can 
pay all at one time, without help, and we beg of you to see us through, 
especially as you run no risk, as these bills receivable are all good 
beyond question. The panic is subsiding, and we think in one week will 
be a thing of the past.” 

The same day the Fidelity Bank telegraphed the defendant : 

“Charge us and deposit with assistant treasurer, New York, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Have him wire at once assistant treasurer here 
to pay us one hundred thousand dollars currency.” 

June 17th defendant telegraphed to Fidelity Bank : 

‘We wrote you yesterday that we expected to be liberal, and may 
increase the amount somewhat. Telegraph us authorizing us to discount 
any of the notes, and pledging all notes and security in our hands for 
any indebtedness to us, and confirm by letter.” 

The same day the Fidelity Bank telegraphed to defendant : 

“If you will discount five hundred thousand dollars of the bills, and 
return balance, it will be sufficient. Wire at once.” 

The same day the defendant telegraphed to the Fidelity Bank: 

‘We think it would be enough if we discount $650,000 of the bills, 
and then charge up the certificate of deposit for $300,000, retaining a 
margin of collaterals, and returning the rest.” 

The same day the Fidelity Bank telegraphed defendant : 

“Please refuse payment on our four drafts, Nos. 16,411 to 16,414, in- 
clusive, for one hundred thousand dollars each.” 

June 18th the Fidelity Bank telegraphed to defendant: 

“Please discount eight hundred thousand dollars of the bills, and 
then charge up certificate of deposit for three hundred thousand dol- 
lars; retain a margin of collaterals, and return us balance. If this is 
done, we pledge all notes and securities in your hands for any indebted- 
ness to you.” 

The same day the defendant telegraphed Fidelity Bank: 

“ Attachments just served, suit Bank of Montreal on your account, 
and all your property here; two hundred thousand dollars amount of 
suit.” 

The same day the defendant telegraphed to the Fidelity Bank : 

‘‘ Make no remittances to Chemical, and do not draw on it.” 

The same day the defendant wrote to the Fidelity Bank: 

“Your telegram of this date has been received, ‘ Please discount 
$800,000,’ etc., and while framing a reply in which we intended to say 
that we would make it $700,000 total indebtedness, not $800,000o—which 
we considered too large—at 11.45 A. M. the warrant of attachment 
which is enclosed herewith for your perusal and return by return mail 
was served on us, thus putting a check upon any further loans to you or 
essential change in the ac. We then telegraphed you of this attachment, 
and shortly thereafter wired you by Western Union, and then by B. 
& O., not to send any remittances, and not to draw on us. You will, of 
course, see the wisdom of this request ; for whatever you sent us would 
be subject to this attachment, if we accept such remittances. Would it 
not be well also to have any orders which you may have given to your 
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correspondents to remit to us for your account canceled? We 
send you statement of act. showing you overdrawn $113,049.99. 
Our collections act. appears about $34,000 in your hands in addition 
thereto.” 

June 18th the Fidelity Bank wrote to defendant : 

‘We to-day drew small checks, amounting to about $5,800, before we 
received your message. We trust you have sufficient security to protect 
the $200,000 attachments, and pay the checks of to-day, and leave a 
small surplus addition, which you can no doubt help uson. We think we 
are over the worst, and if our friends stand by us everything will work 
in good shape soon. We thank you for your favors, which are greatly 
appreciated.” 

June 19th Fidelity Bank telegraphed defendant : 

“Will you protect our outstanding drafts on you with proceeds in our 
letter of the 7th (remittances for collection and credit), which will more 
than cover? If not, deliver to First National Bank, and we will instruct 
them to protect. Wire at once.” 

June 20th defendant wrote to Fidelity Bank : 

“ Your telegram of the 1gth inst. has been received, asking if we would 
protect your outstanding drafts against yours of 17th. We wired back 
that we have paid your drafts. We have not refused payment of 
any of your drafts excepting the four of $100,000, stopped by you. 
Herewith statement of your act., showing you overdrawn $89,020 
at close of business to-day; also you owe us, for collections, 
$34,340.29.” te 

By a stipulation between the parties it appears that the Fidelity Bank 
‘was insolvent on the 14th day of June, 1887, but that the defendant 
had no knowledge or reasonable ground of apprehension that such 
was the fact.” The Fidelity Bank closed its doors June 21, 1887, 
and the complainant was appointed its receiver, June 27, 1887. 

Upon these facts the complainant insists that the defendant did not 
acquire any title to the securities sent to it June 14th, because the trans- 
fer was void by section 5,242, Rev. St. U. S., which prohibits all trans- 
fers by any National banking association made after the commission of 
an act of insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, with a view to the 
preference of one creditor to another. On the other hand, the defend- 
ant insists that it acquired a banker’s lien upon the securities for the 
amount of any balance upon its general account with the Fidelity Bank 
which remains unpaid. 

The naked fact that the Fidelity Bank was insolvent at the time it 
sent the securities to the defendant does not imply that the transfer of 
the securities was made in contemplation of insolvency, or with a view 
of a preference to the defendant over its other creditors. Although, in 
the light of subsequent events, the Fidelity Bank was then insolvent, it 
may be that its insolvency was not suspected by its officers. So far as 
appears, no act of insolvency had been committed. A bank is not in 
contemplation of insolvency until the fact becomes reasonably apparent 
to its officers that it will presently be unable to meet its obligations, and 
will be obliged to suspend its ordinary operations. (Roberts v. Hill, 24 
Fed. Rep. 571.) Until this condition of affairs exists certainly a National 
banking association does not violate the statute by pledging its securi- © 
ties to a reasonable amount to raise money needed to meet an unex- 
pected run. The best-managed institutigns are liable to such contin- 
gencies, and the right to use their assets sally 0 attempt to bridge 
over such a Crisis is indispensable to their saf@gy. Obviously, the exer- 
cise of this right would be impracticable if fhe pledge becomes void 
whenever the attempt of the bank to rescue itself from failure proves 
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unsuccessful. It is apparent that the Fidelity Bank did not intend to 
pledge the securities as collateral to its antecedent indebtedness when 
it sent them in June to the defendant, or for any purpose other than to 
the advances which it then desired. They were sent to protect the 
defendant against a temporary loan, not of any specific sum, but of such 
sums as the Fidelity Bank might need to meet the exigencies of the 
situation ; against overdrafts not warranted by the state of its account 
with the defendant, and which it expected to be compelled to make 
immediately. The defendant understood this, but was unwilling to 
accede to a loan of an indefinite amount, and offered at first to advance 
$200,000. The Fidelity Bank was. not satisfied with this proposition, 
and begged the defendant to “stand by” to a larger amount, if its 
necessities so required. The letter of the defendant of June 17th does 
not imply any understanding on its part that it was to hold the securi- 
ties to protect the former loan, much less the general account of the 
Fidelity Bank. That letter mentions the fact of the previous loan of 
$300,000 apparently as a suggestion of the extent of the assistance 
already rendered, and its disposition to treat the Fidelity Bank with 
liberality. That the defendant did not suppose the securities were in 
its hand as collateral for anything except the sums needed by the 
Fidelity Bank for the emergency is apparent from its letter of June 
17th, asking the Fidelity Bank to pledge them for all indebtedness. To 
this the counter-proposition of the Fidelity Bank was that it would 
accede if the defendant would discount $500,000 of the securities and 
return the rest. Up to this time there had been no thought expressed 
on the part of either bank that the securities were to be a collateral for 
the general indebtedness of the Fidelity Bank. In the meantime 
the defendant had advanced $200,000 by depositing it for the Fidelity 
Bank with the assistant treasurer at New York City, and the Fidelity 
Bank had telegraphed for $100,000 more ; and thereupon, answering-the 
last proposition of the Fidelity Bank, the defendant proposed to dis- 
count $650,000 of the securities, and return the rest, doubtless meaning 
to apply the proceeds to its $300,000 loan of March, and to its advances 
made after June 14th, retaining the excess as a margin to make good 
these amounts in case any of the discounted paper should not be paid. 
To this proposition the Fidelity Bank replied that if the defendant 
would discount $800,000 of its securities it might charge up the $300,000, 
return the balance, and retain a margin of collateral—that is, the pro- 
ceeds of the $800,000 discounted paper—and in that event all retained 
in its hands should stand as collateral for its whole indebtedness. At 
that time its whole indebtedness, as appears from the defendant’s letter 
of June 18th, was $300,000, $200,000, $113,000, and $34,000, in all, $647,- 
ooo, and the Fidelity Bank doubtless supposed that the discount of 
$800,000 of securities would cover its whole indebtedness, and enable 
it to draw further until there should be left only a sufficient margin to 
provide for the non-payment of any of the discounted paper. Before 
this proposition on the part of the Fidelity Bank was assented to by 
the defendant, the attachment was served at the suit of the Bank of 
Montreal, and the negotiations were closed. When the negotiations 
were thus terminated the Fidelity Bank had not consented that the 
securities should stand as collateral for the March loan of $300,000, or 
for its general indebtedness to the defendant. At this time the defend- 
ant had advanced the Fidelity Bank $200,000 on the faith of the securi- 
ties, and had written that it expected to be liberal, and might increase 
the amount. It is not quite clear whether the defendant had not also 
permitted the Fidelity Bank to overdraw its account in the further sum 
of $113,000 (subsequently reduced to $89,000). Under the circumstances, 
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any overdraft made after the securities were sent to the defendant, and 
after it had advanced the $200,000, should be regarded as one allowed on 
the faith of the securities, in the absence of distinct evidence to the con- 
trary. If any part of the $89,000 was a previous overdraft, to that extent 
itis not to be included. In this connection it is proper to say that the 
amount of an overdraft is not necessarily the sum drawn, but is the 
amount drawn, less the amount to which the drawer at the time is 
entitled to a credit balance upon his account. 

If there was no transfer of the securities to protect the antecedent 
indebtedness of the Fidelity Bank, then there was not a preference of 
the defendant over its other creditors, and consequently there is noth- 
ing in the transaction which contravenes the provisions of the statute. 
Although the securities sent were of a value vastly in excess of the sum 
advanced upon them, they were sent upon the expectation by the 
Fidelity Bank of obtaining advances to the limit for which they would 
be acceptable collaterals ; and before there was any suggestion of pledg- 
ing them for pre-existing indebtedness the defendant had acquired a 
valid lien upon them by the advances already made, and the Fidelity 
Bank was unable to recall them if it had desired todo so. The statute 
is directed to a preference, not to the giving of security when a debt is 
created ; and if the transaction be free from fraud in fact, and is intended 
merely to adequately protect a loan made at the time, the creditor can 
retain property transferred to secure such loan until the debt is paid, 
even though the debtor is insolvent, and the creditor has reason at the 
time to believe that to be the fact. This has often been decided in the 
analogous cases arising under the bankrupt act (7zffany v. Lucas, 
15 Wall. 410; Cook v. Tull’s, 18 Wall. 332; Clark v. /selin, 21 Wall. 360), 
and has been expressly held in a case arising under the present statute 
(Casey v. Soctete de Credit Mobiléer, 2 Woods, 77). 

Fhe view thus reached is necessarily fatal to the contention of the 
defendant that it acquired a lien securing it for the $300,000 loan, or 
for the payment of the balance arising upon the general account of the 
Fidelity Bank. It is familiar law that a banker has a lien upon all funds 
and securities in his possession, deposited with him in the usual course 
of business by a customer to facilitate the financial transactions contem- 
plated between them, which extends to the payment of any balance on 
general account. The lien arises from the implied understanding of 
the parties that credit is to be given in the course of dealings between 
them by the banker to the customer upon the faith of the securities. It 
is equally familiar law that the lien does not exist when the securities 
have been deposited for a special purpose, or for the payment of a par- 
ticular loan ; and, where they are delivered specifically to protect the 
banker in a particular transaction or series of transactions, he has no 
lien upon them for any other purpose, and cannot assert one for any 
other indebtedness, whether arising upon general account or otherwise. 
This doctrine has very recently been reiterated and applied by the 
Supreme Court in Reynes v. Dumont, 130 U. S. 354,9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
486. That was a case in which securities, consisting of $275,0co0 of 
municipal bonds had been left by one banking firm with another for a 
period of two years and a half, during which large transactions on gen- 
eral account took place between them, various loans were made to the 
former by the latter upon an express pledge of the bonds, and the 
former, at the request of the latter, had also obtained various loans of 
other bankers by pledging so many of the bonds as was necessary in the 
particular transaction. The court found as a fact that the bonds were 
ieft with the banking firm originally as collateral for a particular loan ; 
that there was no express understanding between the two banking firms 
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that they were to stand as a security for general transactions, and that 
the loans subsequently made upon them were specific loans accompa- 
nied by an express pledge; and held that these circumstances were 
inconsistent with the existence of a general lien. If the sending of the 
securities had resulted, either in consequence of a subsequent express 
contract, or in consequence of any implication from the nature of the 
transaction, in giving the defendant a lien for the antecedent indebted- 
aess of the Fidelity Bank, it is extremely doubtful whether the transac- 
tion could be upheld. The cases of Bank v. Colby, 21 Wall. 609, and 
Bank v. Butler, 129 U. S. 223, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 281, take a view of the 
statute which suggests that no preference can be obtained by one cred- 
itor of a National bank over another, after the bank has become insolvent, 
whether obtained with the consent of or by adversary proceedings 
against the bank, and whether the creditor has or has not any reason t9 
suppose the bank to be insolvent at thetime. The complainant is 
entitled to a decree, and the defendant must account for all the securi- 
ties which it has not returned to the complainant, their value or pro- 
ceeds, less the amount of advances and overdrafts made after it received 
them. 
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FORGED CHECK. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
First Nat. Bank of Danvers v. First Nat. Bank of Salem. 


Defendant cashed a forged check, purporting to be drawn on plaintiff by one of 
its customers, without attempting to identify the person presenting it ; and after- 
wards the check was allowed defendant as a credit on a settlement between the 
two banks. The nominal drawer was not a customer of defendant, and the check, 
which was payable to the payee or bearer, was indorsed by the payee. ‘The check 
remained with plaintiff over a month before it was discovered to be a forgery, but 
defendant was notified immediately after the discovery, and the delay worked no 
prejudice to defendant. He/d, that defendant was liable fur the loss. 

DEVENS, J.—In the case at bar the plaintiff seeks to recover from the 
defendant the amount of a forged check in the name of one of the 
plaintiff's customers, for which it had given the defendant credit as 
money. Inthe usual course of business, if a check purporting to be 
signed by one of its depositors is paid by a bank to one who, finding it 
in circulation, or receiving from the payee by indorsement, took it in 
good faith, for value, the money cannot be recovered back on the dis- 
covery that the check is a forgery. It is presumed that the bank knows 
the signature of its own customers, and therefore is not entitled to the 
benefit of the rule which, in cases of forgery, permits a party to recover 
back money paid undera mistake of fact as to the character of the 
instrument by which the fraud has been effected. This presumption is 
conclusive only when the party receiving the money has in no way con- 
tributed to the success of the fraud or the mistake of fact under which 
the payment has been made. In the absence of actual fault on the part 
of the drawee, his constructive fault in not knowing the signature of the 
drawer, and detecting the forgery, will not preclude his recovery from 
one who took the check, under circumstances of suspicion, without 
proper precaution, or whose conduct has been such as to mislead the 
drawee, or induce him to pay the check without the usual security 
against fraud. (Bank v. Bangs, 106 Mass. 445.) Where a loss which 

must be borne by one of two parties, alike innocent of the forgery, can. 
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be traced tothe neglect or fault of either, it is reasonable that it should 
be borne by him, even if innocent of any intentional fraud, through 
whose means it has succeeded. (Gloucester Bank v. Salem Bank, 17 
Mass. 33.) To entitle the holder to retain money obtained by a forgery, 
he should be able to maintain that the whole responsibility of determin- 
ing the validity of the signature was placed upon the drawee, and that 
the vigilance of the drawee was not lessened, and that he was not lulled 
into a false security by any disregard of duty on his own part, or by the 
failure of any precautions which, from his implied assertion in present- 
ing the check as a sufficient voucher, the drawee had a right to believe 
he had taken. (£d/zs v. Insurance Co., 4 Ohio St. 628; Rouvant v. Bank, 
63 Tex. 610; Bank v. Ricker, 71 Il. 439.) 

In the case at bar, it is found that the defendant was guilty of negli- 
gence in cashing the check without more inquiry as to its genuineness, 
and this finding is fully supported by the facts. The person who pre- 
sented the check to the defendant bank was not known to either of its 
officers, and was not one of its customers. No attempt to have him 
identified was made; and, without identification,jthe money was paid over 
upon his indorsement on the check of the name of “ JOEL KIMBALL,” the 
check being payable to “ Joel Kimball or bearer.’””’ The nominal drawer 
of the check, whose name was forged, was not a customer of the defend- 
ant. Itis altogether probable that if the defendant, before it cashed 
the check, had made proper inquiry, the utterer of it would not have 
remained to encounter any such investigation; and, if he had, it would 
readily have been ascertained that he was not the reputable person of 
the name of “ Joel Kimball” who resided in Danvers. There was also 
evidence of the general custom of banks, in paying such checks, to have 
the person presenting them identified. 

When this check was forwarded by defendant for redemption, the 
plaintiff was without the means it would have had, if it had been pre- 
sented at its own counter, of ascertaining the character of the person 
offering it. It had a right to believe that the defendant, in cashing a 
check purporting to be drawn by one not its own customer or entitled 
to draw upon it, had by the usual and proper investigation satisfied 
itself of its authenticity. The indorsement, which was not necessary to 
the transfer of the check, was a guaranty of the signature of the drawer ; 
and the plaintiff had a right to believe that the indorser was known to 
the defendant by proper inquiry. 

It is found that the plaintiff was negligent in not having more quickly 
ascertained that the check was a forgery, and in not having given notice 
to the defendant thereof. It is also found that in fact this negligence 
has not prejudiced the defendant. This negligence of plaintiff appar- 
ently resulted from the circumstance that the account of its depositor 
was not what is termed an “active” account, by which, we infer, is 
intended one in which deposits and checks are frequent, and which is 
regularly settled at the end of each month. Even if the fact that the 
check, when paid, reduced the amount of deposit below that which the 
depositors, as it was understood, were to keep, or if any other circum- 
stances should have called the attention of the plaintiff to the forgery, 
the original fault was still that of the defendant, in paying the check 
without proper investigation. The plaintiff acted with entire prompti- 
tude when the forgery was discovered, and no negligence of it has pre- 
judiced the defendant. When the check was forwarded for redemption, 
it was entirely natural that the plaintiff should have been misled, and 
induced to allow the same in settlement without the scrutiny it would 
have exercised had not the defendant given currency thereto. 

The defendant deems that the case of Bank of St. Albans v. Farmers, 
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etc., Bank, 10 Vt. 141, resembles the case at bar in every respect, and, if 
it is to be followed, is decisive. We do not so consider it. While in 
that case there wasa delay on the part of plaintiffs in notifying the 
defendant that the check received from it was forged, the question 
whether there had not been negligence on the part of the defendant in 
originally taking the check without proper inquiry, and thus of contrib- 
uting to the error into which the plaintiff fell in giving the defendant 
credit therefor, was not raised nor discussed. The only question of 
that nature there considered was whether it was the duty of the defend- 
ant to have communicated suspicions which occurred to it after the 
transaction. An interpretation such as defendant gives to this case 
would make it conflict with the decision in Bank v. Bangs, in which it 
is cited and considered. That decision strongly sustains the result 
which we have reached in the case at bar. Exceptions overruled. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CORPORATIONE—DIRECTOR.—A director of a railroad company, 
though owning a majority of the stock, cannot bind the company by a 
contract for the construction of its road-way. [Ademong v. Simmons, 
Ind. |} 

GAMBLING CONTRACTS—NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—A_ promissory 
note given to cover losses sustained by the maker in dealing in futures 
is void. [Szoddyv. American Nat. Bank, Tenn.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PAYMENTS.—In an action on a_ note, 
defendant cannot set up an agreement that certain counter-claims 
against the payee of the note would be considered as payments, where it 
appears that he afterwards recuvered judgment in an independent 
action against payee for those claims. [C. Auldtman & Co.v. Gamble, 
Ala.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FRAUD.—An answer showing that a 
note sued on by an indorsee was obtained by fraud is sufficient without 
alleging notice to plaintiff ; the burden, in such case, being on plaintiff, 
to show that he isa dona fide holder. [First Nat. Bank of Huntington 
v. Ruhl, Ind.} 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—GIFT INTER VIVOS.—In an action by an 
executor on notes, an answer alleging the death of the payee, leaving 
property less than the amount allowed by law to the widow, and that 
she had paid expenses of funeral and last sickness; that before his 
death decedent, owing no debts, gave the notes to his wife; and that 
defendant, believing her to be the owner, paid the amount due to her, 
and that she surrendered the notes—is either ambiguous, as based 
on two distinct theories or must be construed as based on a gift 
inter vivos,and as such is insufficient, alleging no delivery. [BSng- 
ham v. Stage, Ind.] 

OFFICERS—SURETIES.—The failure of the auditor and Secretary of 
State to make proper monthly and biennial settlements with the Srate 
treasurer, as required by law, whereby the latter was able to appropriate 
money of the commonwealth to his own use, and to conceal the fact, 
does not release sureties on the treasurer’s bond, it being conditioned 
that the treasurer should “faithfully and diligently discharge all the 
duties appertaining to his office.” [Commonwealth v. Tate, Ky.] 
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OFFICIAL BONDS—PARTIES.—Under Civil Code Ky. § 26, providing 
that sureties, severally liable on the same or separate instruments, may 
all or any of them be included in the same action, the State may bring 
one action on the official bonds of the State treasurer for several suc- 
cessive terms, against the treasurer and those of his sureties who are 
the same on all the bonds, and recover the whole amount of the trea- 
surer’s defalcations during the several terms ; and it is not necessary to 
include in such action those of the sureties who are not on all the bonds. 
[ Commonwealth v. Tate, Ky.| 

PAYMENT BY NOTE—ESTOPPEL.—A creditor who takes the note of a 
third person for a pre-existing debt, surrendering the original notes, and 
sues and recovers judgment on new note, is estopped from taking judg- 
ment against the original debtor. [Dzck v. Flanagan, Ind.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—Laws N.Y. 1875, ch. 611, $ 37, 
provides that in limited liability companies all the stockholders shall be 
individually liable to the creditors of the company to an amount equal 
to the amount of stock held by them, respectively, for all debts and 
contracts made by such company, until the whole amount of the capital 
stock of such company has been paid in, and a certificate thereof has 
been made and recorded: He/d, that the liability of a stockholder in a 
company organized thereunder was not in the nature of a penalty, but 
of a contract obligation, and an action thereon survives against his per- 
sonal representatives. [Cochran v. Weichers,N. Y.] 

CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—Where one corporation acquires a 
majority of the stock of another corporation, and the two have substan- 
tially the same field of operation, so that the profits of one may be 
enhanced by a diminution of those of the other, or where there is a 
conflict of interest between the two in the matter of expenditures, or in 
the division of earnings, the corporation owning the majority of stock, 
its agents and employes, and all other persons acting in its interest, 
may be enjoined from voting its stock in the election of officers of the 
rival corporation, or from exercising the power a majority of stock con- 
fers in controlling and governing such corporation. Memphis, etc., R. 
Co.v. Wood, Ala.| 

FALSE REPRESENTATIONS—CORPORATIONS.—In a suit against an 
officer of a corporation for inducing plaintiffs to subscribe to the stock 
of and loan money tothe corporation, by false representations as to its 
financial condition, plaintiffs must prove, by direct evidence or inference, 
that detendant knew that the representations were false, and it is 
immaterial that the suit is inequity. [Hubbard v. Weare, lowa.| 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE PURCHASERS.-—Where A. 
indorses drafts in blank to B. for collection, and B., wrongfully assuming 
to be the owner, sells and disposes of them to C., who has no knowl- 
edge of the want of ownership in B.. C. is invested with good title, so as 
to retain the proceeds as against A. [Coors v. German Nat. Bank, 
Colo. |] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION.—In an action on a 
negotiable note, which defendant alleged was given on the payee’s 
promise not to prosecute her brother for a crime, and to keep the crime 
secret, where counsel on both sides treat the court’s findings, that 
neither plaintiff nor his indorser had any notice of the “ want of consid- 
eration ’”’ or “ invalidity ’’ of the note as equivalent to a finding that the 
consideration was illegal, a new trial will not be granted for the failure 
of the trial judge to find specially as to the consideration. [Graham v. 
Larimer, Cal.] 
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BANKING BILLS. 


In the Senate Mr. Sherman (by request) introduced the following bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill to reduce the amount of United States bonds to be required of 
National banks, and to restore tothe channels of trade the excessive 
accumulations of lawful money in the Treasury. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the compulsory 
requirement of deposits of United States bonds with the Treasurer of 
the United States by National banks is hereby limited in amount to 
$1,000 of bonds for each and every National bank: Provided, That the 
voluntary withdrawal of bonds for the retirement of National bank- 
notes shall not exceed the sum of $3,000,000 in any one month without 
the approval and consent of the Secretary of the Treasury; And 
further provided, That this act shall not apply to the deposits of bonds 
which may be required by the Secretary of the Treasury to secure 
deposits of public moneys in the National banks, nor be construed to 
authorize the issue of circulating notes upon any other terms and con- 
ditions than are now provided by law. 

SEC. 2. That on surrender by a National bank of any sum of its circu- 
lating notes, by the required deposit of lawful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States, for their redemption, the entire liability of the 
said bank for its said surrendered notes shall utterly cease, and they 
shall be redeemed by the said Treasurer of the United States, and 
destroyed, as now provided by law; and this act shall be construed to 
determine the liability of National banks, which have heretofore thus 
lawfully surrendered any or all of their circulating notes ; but no Nation- 
al bank shall be required nor denied the right to appoint an agent, at 
its Own expense, to witness and attest the destruction of its redeemed 
and canceled notes. 

SEC. 3. That in lieu of the fund of lawful money heretofore set apart 
for the redemption of surrendered notes of National banks, amounting 
to the entire sum unredeemed of the said surrendered notes, the Treas- 
urer of the United States, under advice and direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall establish a reserve fund of lawful money in 
amount not less than 5 per centum nor more than 20 per centum of the 
entire sum unredeemed of the said surrendered notes. 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provis- 
ions of this act are hereby repealed. 





THE EVANS BANK BILL. 


Representative H. Clay Evans, of the banking and currency commit- 
tee, has introduced the following bill for the relief of the National 
banks. It is understood to meet the views of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Following is the text of the measure: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That any National banking association, now 
organized or hereafter organized. having a capital of $300,000 or less, 
shall not be required to keep on deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States, as security for its circulating notes, U. S. bonds, the par 
value of which shall exceed one-tenth of its capital stock ; and any such 
association having a capital of more than $300,000 shall not be required 
to keep on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States as security 
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for its circulating notes U. S. bonds, the par value of which shall exceed 
$30,000. 

“ SEC. 2. That the amount of circulatirg notes to which an associa- 
tion shall be entitled may in any case be equa! to but shall not exceed 
the par value of the bonds so deposited, and in lieu of existing duty 
each association shall pay to the Treasurer of the United States, in the 
months of January and ae, a duty of one-eighth of one per centum 
each half year upon the average amount of its notes in circulation. Any 
association having on deposit bonds to secure circulating notes in excess 
of the amount as provided in the preceding section is authorized to 
reduce its circulation by the deposit of lawful money, as required by 
law. 

“ Sec. 3. That upon any deposit already or hereafter made of any 
U.S. bonds bearing interest in the manner required by law, any Nation- 
al banking association making the same shall be entitled to receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different denomi- 
nations, in blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, not 
exceeding in the whole amount the par value of the bonds deposited ; 
provided, that at no time shall the total amount of such notes issued to 
any such association exceed the amount at such time actually paid in 
of its capital stock. 

“Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provis- 
ions of this act are hereby repealed. 

“SEC. 5. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage.” 





BILLS OF EXCHANGE: THE PART THEY HAVE 
PLAYED IN ENGLISH BANKING, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


[CONCLUDED. | 


We have now to turn to the second part of our subject, namely, the 
connection between banking and foreign bills. The subject is one 
which our limited space will scarely permit us to more than glance at, 
and to endeavor to glean in as small a space as possible the most lucid 
facts bearing upon the case. 

Before proceeding to analyze the effects of foreign bills upon banking, 
either in the past or present, let us endeavor to obtain a clear impres- 
sion as to their qualities and effects generally. A bill drawn abroad 
upon this country, standing alone, is an order to transfer from this to 
some other country an amount of bullion equivalent to the amount of 
the bill; so that the total of all the bills upon this country in existence 
at any one time (together with certain other rights) represents the 
claims to bullion which are held against us by the countries from which 
the bills respectively emanate. On the other hand, the bills drawn in 
this country upon any foreign country (together with certain other 
claims, etc., such as interest on capital, etc.) represent the set-off 
against his claim, or, in other words, our claim to receive bullion from 
such other countries to an equivalent extent. The balance, therefore, 
depending upon multifarious causes, the principal of which is the 
balance of trade, will be either for or against us; we must either pay 
away so much from our store of bullion or we are entitled to receive so 
much to increase that store. This is, therefore, the touch-point 
between the negotiation of foreign bills generally and the banking 
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interest. The store of bullion available in the case of the balance being 
against us, is that possessed by the Bank of England, in whose vaults 
the only reserve of any quantity in this country exists. The single 
reserve system—a result of our note issue as at present conducted—is 
with us now an almost unquestioned arrangement ; and so it is clear 
that every withdrawal of gold, diminishing as it does the reserve avail- 
able 22 cas de besoin, tends, however slightly, to create a feeling of 
uneasiness ; whilst every increase tends to overstock the bank and so 
provide extra funds for the use of commerce, and consequently to 
cheapen money. The diminution or otherwise of the stock of bullion 
in the vaults of the bank may thus be looked upon as the barometer of 
the balance of trade, as represented by the traffic in bills ; not so much 
affording information by its height or lowness as by its upward or down- 
ward movement; the peculiarities of each separate country’s balance 
with us, finding a voice (not always a true one) in the ever-varying 
rate of exchange with that country. It will be here unnecessary to 
explain the well-known facts which lead to the rise and fall of the 
exchanges between this and any other country, or to provide illustra- 
tions to show that the rise or fall is due primarily to the difference 
between exports and imports, together with certain other causes, and 
actually to the demand and supply of bills upon the country in question 
for the sake of remittance ; all this would fall naturally into a treatise 
upon the foreign exchanges. Our subject begins with the knowledge of 
the actual facts, namely, that the exchanges do rise and fall from certain 
causes; that consequently there is an ever-varying demand for and supply 
of bullion, which, as have before mentioned, produces its effect 
immediately upon the coffers of the Bank of England. Now, to guard 
against an undue withdrawal of gold, such as would increase to any 
extent the risk of the exchangeability of the bank note (a risk which 
was carried to the bitter end in 1799, when the bank suspended cash 
payments), or to, on the other hand, prevent too great an influx of the 
precious metal, the bank is furnished with a remedy or safeguard, 
which, in the ordinary course of events (and there have been times of 
panic when its efficiency has proved of little or no avail), is sufficient, 
if suitably and properly adjusted, to counterbalance these withdrawals 
or otherwise, and to maintain the stock of bullion at a serviceable level. 
This safeguard is the rate of discount, as fixed by the directors of the 
Bank of England. Analteration in this rate may be said to have a 
twofold effect ; for instance, should the rate be raised, those persons 
abroad, who, had the rate remained the same, would have withdrawn 
the amount of bullion they were entitled to, are just induced by the 
higher rate to leave it in this country and so earn the higher percentage ; 
this may be called the effect of a small rise in the rate; to cause the 
second, namely, an actual influx of gold from abroad, sent over for the 
purpose of obtaining the higher rate prevailing, a much greater rise in 
the rate would become necessary, the cost of transportation being a 
very considerable item. We have the authority of My. Goschen that 
there must be a difference of at least two per cert. between the Lon- 
don and the Paris rate to induce persons to send over gold for the sake 
of the higher interest. Between more distant places’ it would necessa- 
rily be much larger. 

Of course, the opposite would be the case were the stock of bullion 
so increased as to be more than sufficient for ordinary requirements. 

The intimate connection between the rate of discount and the issues 
of the bank was, as late as 1857, very imperfectly understood. Thus 
we find a Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England (the late Mr. G. W. 
Norman) stating in answer to a query by a committee of the House of 
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Commons: “ We have found, contrary to what weuld have been antict- 
pated, that the power we possess of raising the rate of discount keeps 
the demand upon us within manageable dimensions.” 

' In former times, when the cost of communication and the convey- 
ance of specie far exceeded any profit which might otherwise have been 
made by its transport, the effect now produced by an alteration in the 
rate of discount was, to a great extent, nullified by friction, and it is 
only since this friction has been gradually overcome, by telegraphy and 
steam power, etc., that its action has become practically automatic. 
As an example that the force has always been present, though generally 
overpowered by other causes, we find that in 1799, enormous failures 
taking place in Hamburg, discount there rose to 15 per cent., a rate 
which immediately had its effect on our reserves, which flowed towards 
this higher rate. 

Debts are, of all kinds of property, the most easily transportable, the 
cost of postage being the only expense. Thus, if in America the rate of 
discount is ten per cent., whilst that in England is only five per cent., 
debts will fetch ninety per cent. if discounted in America, whilst if sent 
over here for realization every £100 will fetch £95. Thus it is clear 
that the rate in any one country cannot be below that of any other 
country to the extent of the cost of transmitting gold between the two, 
without bringing into action the above effect, which will take the form 
ofa drain of gold, as was so palpably exemplified in 1839, to the dis- 
comfort of the bank’s directors. The drain I have said is for gold, 
notes are but the medium employed, and unfortunately the notes made 
use of are not those already in the hands of the public. It is the “notes 
in reserve,” namely, in the banking department of the Bank of England, 
upon which the strain falls. This is now acknowledged to be the loose 
screw in the desired automatic action of the bank’s issues. The framers 
of the Act had desired that a drain such as I have mentioned should, of 
itself, that is to say automatically, diminish fro ¢an/éo the bank's liabili- 
ties; they thought the drain would act through the notes already out- 
standing being presented in exchange for gold. They left altogether 
out of consideration that the bank was a d/scount house ; that the bank- 
ing department held a large quantity of notes “in reserve,’ which it 
could make use of in the ordinary way of business, and that in times of 
pressure the strain will fall on these notes, and through them on the 
bullion reserve ; without any, or avery small, diminution taking place 
in the already outstanding notes. Thus in 1847, in which year the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 had to be, for the first time, suspended, it was found 
“ that £7,000,000 in gold had run off, and that the notes in the hands of 
the public had rather increased than diminished.” 

The automatic action now produced by a rise or fall in the bank rate 
of discount had been much misunderstood. It had been argued that, a 
certain number of bills only being available at any one time, only that 
number could be made use of for discounting purposes. The facts were, 
and are, that dealers in London, when the rate was sufficiently varied, 
fabricated bills (that is to say, drew upon their correspondents), simply 
for the purpose of getting them discounted ; or, in other words, of buy- 
ing gold in London, say at four per cent., and selling it, say in Paris, at 
seven per cent.,a profitable business, which would continue until the 
rate of the two countries became more equalized. It is clear, therefore, 
that one of the first duties of the directors is to keep a watchful eye 
upon the rates prevailing in neighboring countries, and to equalize their 
own rate therewith or otherwise, according to requirements. 

The most terribly disastrous crises through which this country has 
passed, producing the effect by a total withdrawal of confidence in 
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establishments, notably banking ones, of known stability, have been 
brought about by overtrading—a state of things chiefly sustained by an 
excessive issue of credit; which, upon the time coming for its extin- 
cuishment, finds the usual sources closed against it, and those who do 
not hold a strongly intrenched position, fall in the fray, generally to 
rise no more. 

All commercial credit rests upon the erfectatzon of the maker being 
in funds at the due date of his bills ; and the chances of this being the 
case depends generally upon the question whether the goods traded in 
have found reasonable purchasers. Now, one of the characteristics of a 
speculative period, which commonly precedes a Crisis, is the extraordi- 
nary confidence that everything will go right, no matter how rash. A 
eood instance of this was seen in the opening up of Buenos Ayres to 
English traders. Everything and anything, wanted or not wanted, was 
shipped, and that was practically as far as most of them got; and the 
exporters had to bearthe loss. Again a deficiency of the staple food of 
a country usually gives rise to large speculations for the rise ; which 
are carried to such an excessive degree that corn (far exemple) simply 
pours in from everywhere ; and instead of the high price being main- 
tained, it falls lower than there is any actual necessity, simply from 
panic; credit is contracted, failures becomes general. Now these large 
purchases of corn can only be bought on credit, and this credit can only 
come ultimately from the great credit shops or banks. Every available 
resource will in such times be brought out by the speculators in order 
‘to raise the wind,” from factors’ bills down to accommodation paper. 
In such times, therefore, it behooves the banker to exercise unusual 
diligence in the choice of his transactions, and to confine his own 
issues of credit to a point at which he can, in any emergency, extinguish 
them. For all credit must ultimately be canceled or extinguished ; and 
seeing that every bill must be either renewed— which does not cancel, 
but only postpones the due date of, the obligation—extinguished by 
release or paid in cash, the burden of the latter course, though only 
forming a small portion of the general extinguishment of a country’s 
credit, is nevertheless the greatest in importance, for upon its smooth 
working the other two courses intimately depend. It has been roughly 
estimated that the gold in this country amounts to about 120 millions 
sterling, and that about fifty times as much credit is in operation ; and 
Mr. Inglis Palgrave, in his ‘Notes on Banking,” has estimated the 
average circulation of inland and foreign bills in the United Kingdom 
at 350 millions. Thus the foundation of the whole system rests upon a 
two per cent. gold basis; a consideration which clearly shows how 
carefully adjusted so huge a system must be, to prevent its overstepping 
so small a groundwork. 

Now, “overtrading and a failure of the cereal crops of this country 
are each of them sure causes of a drain of bullion.” It was these two 
events which, happening together, brought about the crisis of 1847. 
This was the first crisis following upon the great Bank Act of 1844; 
one of the chief objects of which was to provide as adequate a remedy 
as possible for such a state of affairs, by causing a reduction in the price 
of home commodities, and so to render it more profitable to export 
goods than bullion. That it did not effect all that was expected of it, 
was Clear from the fact that, at this, its first serious trial, it had to be 
suspended. It was intended that for every five sovereigns withdrawn 
from the bank, a note of an equivalent amount should be canceled—a 
consummation which, however, never took place, the reason being, as I 
have before mentioned, that the drain took effect through the reserve 
in the banking department. The rate of discount at the bank was not 
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raised in the early part of the year above five per cent., although the 
market rate varied from nine to twelve per cent.; it was impossible on 
some days to get bills discounted at all at the Bank, which was, of 
course, from its lower rate naturally as deep in the mire as possible, and 
the withdrawal of gold was the natural consequence, Grain had risen 
enormously, and speculation had set in, accompanied by extensive 
issues of accommodation paper; failures began in the corn trade. On 
7th August the rate varied from 5% to 7 per cent., and the reserve had 
fallen in the middle of October to £8,431,000, notes remaining in circu- 
lation to the extent of £19,359,000. From Monday, 18th, to Saturday, 
23d, a complete panic ensued, accompanied by a complete cessation of 
private discounts. On Saturday the Act was suspended, and the panic 
vanished like a dream; only £400,000 being issued in excess. The 
bank, however, afforded immediate relief to good firms by loan and dis- 
count; and “it did not reject, in London, any one bill offered for dis- 
count, except on the ground of insufficient security.” Space will not 
permit us to critically observe the various theories which have guided 
the directorate of the bank, with regard to the proper manner of deal- 
ing with its funds and credit in the time of a commercial crisis. The 
power of the bank to render unlimited aid to merchants and others has, 
since the restriction upon its issues by the Act of 1844, been practically 
withdrawn. It, however, remains true of the amount which is still at 
its disposal, that there are two distinct ways in which it can meet a 
withdrawal of confidence and a general contraction of credit. It may 
contract its own credit; that is to say, it may follow the example of 
every other banking establishment, or it may, from its peculiar constitu- 
tion, and with the knowledge that its credit must be ultimately upheld 
by the Government, expand its issues freely to meet the increased 
demand, and so counterbalance the action of the other banks. 

It is now, I think, generally acknowledged that the true course is an 
admixture of these two theories. That, as long as the speculative feel- 
ing remains unimpaired, it is the duty of every banker to contract his 
discounts, as by so doing he prevents any increase taking place in the 
amount speculated in. As soon, however, as the crisis has reached its 
height, and prices begin to fall away, and the foreign exchanges which, 
in most cases, will, up tothis point, have been against the country, begin 
to turn in our favor, then the policy of the bank should be to lend its 
support as far as is practicable to all houses of known stability by freely 
discounting what it would under the previous circumstances have 
resolutely refused. By acting in this way the directors enable merchants 
and others to gradually liquidate their engagements, and so prevent 
many a substantial and solvent house from closing its doors at a time 
when such an event would be the precursor, in all probability, of the 
failure of a number of other houses partially dependent upon the former 
for their resources, or to whom the house in question was indebted. 

I have said this support should be given “as far as practicable.’ 
There is, however, a very largely prevailing opinion that “good ” bills 
of exchange should at a// times be discountable at the Bank of England, 
a view that was expressed by the Economdst (September 22, 1866,) some 
years since, and combated by Mr. T. Hankey, who failed to see why 
holders of bills of exchange should be more leniently dealt with than 
any other class of the community, who were equally suffering from a 
general want of confidence or whatever the cause of the pressure may 
have been. (Hankey on Banking, p. 33.) The fact that the limit of power 
of the Bank of England to aid and support credit generally during a 
panic is very scon reached, has been amply shown by the successive 
repeals of the Bank Act in past years; and it remains an open question 
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in the writer’s mind whether the granting of a power to issue in excess 
at acertain stipulated rate (say 10 per cent.), as is done in Germany, 
has not very much to commend it. 

Before bringing this paper to a close it may not be uninteresting to 
just touch upon the main points of the law relating to bills in so far as 
they directly affect a banker’s liability. Now it is a well-known fact 
that a banker is compelled to pay his customer’s checks so long as he 
holds funds belonging to his customer sufficient to discharge them, and 
it has grown out of this liability that a banker, unless he gives his cus- 
tomer in some way to understand to the contrary, is also under the onus 
of paying all bills accepted by his customer payable with the banker in 
question. 

A banker, by paying a check to whomsoever may present the same, 
incurs no liability should the person so presenting not be the rightful 
owner or have acquired his title through a fraudulent transfer or 
indorsement ; the banker being expressly saved by sec. 60 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act. 

This section does not, however, extend to bills accepted payable at a 
banker, the forged or unauthorized indorsement being by sec. 24 wholly 
inoperative and giving no right to yive a discharge to the banker for the 
amount of the bill, should he be led to pay it upon presentation. There 
isa dictum of Maule, J., that the payer may be allowed reasonable time 
to make inquiry (see also Vaglzano v. Bank of England), which, how- 
ever, can at present be only considered a doubtful question. The prin- 
cipal case with reference to this liability on the banker’s part is that of 
Robarts v. Tucker, decided in the Queen’s Bench in 1851 (and ratified in 
the Exchequer Chamber), in which case the payee’s indorsement was 
forged, and the bill was presented and paid to a subsequent holder. It 
was decided that the bankers could not debit their customer with the 
amount. 

The case of Vaglianov. Bank of England merits our notice princi- 
pally on account of the large interests involved. As the case will, in all 
probability, be carried to the Appeal Court, it would be out of place to 
more than state the bare facts of the case and the finding. The facts 
are, that bills to the amount of some £71,500 were forged, and the plain- 
tiff’s acceptance obtained by fraud. The case turned upon two points: 
firstly, whether the bills being made payable to a certain “C. Petridi & 
Co.” (who, although such a firm existed, had no interest in the present 
transactions), were not in reality payable to “fictitious or non-existing 
persons,” and therefore payable to bearer, in which case no liability 
could attach to the bank ; and, secondly, whether the plaintiffs had not, 
through negligence, estopped themselves from setting up a claim. 
Both of these points were decided in favor of and judgment entered 
for the plaintiffs, with leave to appeal. Whether the judgment will 
stand remains to be seen, and the issue is one in which bankers cannot 
take too lively an interest, as their liability isenormous, whilst, accord- 
ing to the present state of the law as it is laid down, no amount of care 
and diligence on their part can guard them against such losses; whilst 
the acceptor is fenced in, however careless or negligent he may have 
been. 

Again, a bill of exchange is a “ banking security,” and as such is 
included in those securities over which, coming to a banker in the 
ordinary course of business, he possesses a lien or “implied pledge.” 
Thus, a bill given as collateral security for a loan account is subject, 
besides, to a lien in respect to a general balance owing, or a bill “enter- 
ed short,” although it remains the property of the customer, is never- 
theless subject to a banker’s lien. 
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A bank becomes a holder for value with respect to any bills (including 
checks) which a customer may pay in to his account for the purpose of 
reducing an overdraft, and can recover payment from the parties con- 
cerned. 

Presentation of a bill through the clearing house is deemed to be a 
presentation at the bank. 

An agent (and therefore a bank acting in that capacity) is bound to 
use due diligence in the presentment of a bill for acceptance, even 
though it be optional, and he is liable to his principal (customer) for any 
damages resulting from negligence. 

A bank is, of course, liable to its customer for damage incurred 
through its negligence in the due presentment of a bill for payment or 
in taking proper proceedings in case of dishonor. The same rule also 
applies should the banker hold the bill as collateral security. A bank is 
also liable to its customer for the negligence of any sub-agent it may 
employ. A bank is, like any other individual, bound to give notice to 
its customer of the dishonor of any bill sent for collection; the simple 
return, however, of the unpaid bill is deemed sufficient notice of dis- 
honor. A bank is, with regard to the time allowed for giving notice of 
dishonor, on the same footing as a separate holder, and the customer, 
upon receipt of such notice, is again entitled to the full period allowed. 
This period, where the customer and bank are in the same town, extends 
to not later than the following day; in any other case, notice must be 
sent by a convenient post on the day following dishonor. Separate 
branches of one bank are considered, with regard to giving notice of 
dishonor, as separate parties. 

A bill must be presented for payment at a reasonable hour. In the 
case of a banker, this means banking hours; in the case of a trader, 
business hours; in the case of a private person, probably up to gor Io 
P. M. 

There is no privity between the holder of a bill accepted at a banker’s 
and the bank in question, even though the customer may have sufficient 
funds to meet the acceptance. The privity lies between the bank and 
its customer only. 

An acceptance in the form, ‘“ Payable at Smith & Co., bankers,” is a 
general acceptance. Should the word “only ” be added the acceptance 
becomes qualified, and due notice must be given to all persons liable on 
the bill, and their assent thereto obtained. Such an acceptance should 
not be accepted by a banker acting in the capacity of agent. Any alter- 
ation in the place of payment of a bill is a material alteration, and 
avoids the bill, except against the person making or authorizing the 
alteration, and subsequent indorsers. 

Under this head also come alterations in date, sum payable, time of 
payment and addition of place of payment without the acceptor’s con- 
sent. 

With regard to the due date of bills, all bills falling due on Sunday or 
« non-business day (other thana bank holiday) are payable on the day 
previous, those falling due on a bank holiday, on the day following. 
Three days’ grace are allowed on all bills payable after date or sight. 
Bills drawn in Russia are dated under the old style, the difference in 
the calendar at present being twelve days, all after date bills upon this 
country drawn in Russia are payable twelve days later than they, on 
their face, appear to be. 

With regard to the stamp, all bills must be stamped with an impress- 
ed stamp previous to their execution, with the exception of those pay- 
able on demand, the duty on which, namely, one penny, may be 
denoted by an adhesive stamp, to be canceled by the person issuing 
the note. (See, however, sec. 54.) - 
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All foreign bills must be stamped with adhesive stamps by the per- 
son into whose hands they first came in this country. See proviso sub. 
sec. (1) and (2). 

No bill may be stamped with an impressed stamp after issue, except 
in the case of a bill upon an impressed stamp of sufficient amount but 
improper denomination. 

An instrument not lawfully stamped is absolutely void, and no action 
can be brought on it by any person cognizant of its illegality. For the - 
amount of duty payable see “Schedule” tothe Act 33 and 34 Vvczt. 
(1870) c. (97.) The above, I must again repeat, is not intended to, in 
any way, contain even an abstract of the Law of Bills, such an under- 
taking being altogether beyond the scope of the present essay. I have, 
however, endeavored to point out the principal provisions which d@rect- 
/y affect banking business generally, and which should be known to 
every person in any way connected with that business. 

In conclusion, I should wish to state that space does not permit me to 
include a number of interesting facts connected with bills of exchange 
and indirectly with banking (such, forinstance, as the French indemnity 
after the late war with Germany, 160 millions sterling of which consisted 
of bills of exchange, whilst London was one of the principal centers of 
operation), and also much controversial matter, a knowledge of which 
can alone enable one to form a just conclusion upon the many points at 
issue connected with the subject in hand. “A little knowledge ”’ is 
generally considered “ a dangerous thing,” and the truism applies with 
undoubted force to all matters connected with the theory of the curren- 
cy, a fact that has been so fully exemplified by the egregious blunders 
that some of our cleverest statesmen have made in their attempts to 
understand and legislate for it. 

The writer can only hope that the “little knowledge” embodied in 
these pages may find an indulgent reader, who will pardon the dis- 
jointedness apparent throughout, on account of the immensity of the 
subject under consideration and the author's inability to more effect- 
ively blend its various parts without the sacrifice of additional space.— 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers, London. 
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FRESNO, CAL.—The San Francisco Journal of Commerce contains a descrip- 
tion of the banks in Fresno. One of these is the First National, which received. 
its charter and commenced business in 1885. Its capital is $100,000, its surplus 
also $100,000. It transacts a general banking business, deals in foreign and 
domestic exchange and makes collections at all available points. Its officers are 
O. J. Woodward, president, and FE. F. Oatman, cashier. The bank does good. 
business, and ranks as one of the leading financial bulwarks of the State. The 
Farmers’ Bank was established in January, 1882. It has a paid-up capital of 
$200,000. In 1889 it was moved into their new and elegant building, which may 
be said to be the handsomest among the many fine structures in this beautiful city. 
The Farmers’ Bank transacts a general banking business, deals in domestic 
and foreign exchange, issues letters of credit, and makes collections. The officers 
of the bank are Lewis Leach, president ; W. W. Phillips, vice-president and man 
ager; John Reichman, cashier; C. B. Pressley, secretary. The bank is popular and 
prosperous. The Fresno Loan and Savings Bank was established in 1884. It has the 
largest paid-up capital ($300,000) of any of the fine banks located in Fresno. It 
transacts a general banking business, buys and sells exchange on all the principal 
cities of this country and Europe, pays liberal interest on time deposits, makes 
collections, etc. The officers and directors of this bank rank among the substan- 
tial men of the State, both socially and in the responsibility that gives tone and 
prestige to financial institutions. J. G. James is president, W. H. McKenzie, 
cashier, A. D. Barling, assistant cashier. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


HAS THE DRAWER OF A CHECK ALL DAY FOR PAYING IT? 


A check is presented for payment during business hours by a messenger and 
payment is refused for lack of funds. Does not the drawer have till the close of 
that business day to make the same good ? 

REPLY.—This question is asked by a banker in New York, and the law in 
that State may be first noticed. In Gillett v. Averill, 5 Denio, 85, 86, Judge 
Whittlesey said: ‘‘It is understood to be the custom of banks holding pro- 
missory notes payable at their own counter to wait on the day of the maturity 
of the note until the close of business hours, and then, if the maker has no 
funds, to give notice of non-payment without making any other demand of 
payment. This custom is sanctioned by judicial decisions.” (Bank of the 
United States v. Carneal, 2 Pet. 543; Berkshire Bank v. Jones, 6 Mass. 
524; Ogden v. Dobbin, 2 Hall 112. See Merchants’ Bank v. Elderkin, 25 
N. Y. £78.) And the same custom applies to checks 

But the rule, except where modified by a custom which has the force of 
an exception, is, that payment of a note or check may be demanded by the 
holder at any reasonable time on the day when payment is due, and if it is 
not then paid an action may be immediately begun against the maker. The 
rule is elaborately discussed by Chief Justice Shaw in Staples v. Franklin 
Bank (t Met. 43), and many of the cases are reviewed. The question in 
that case arose on a note, but the same rule will apply to checks. 

Virgin, J., in Azmg v. Crowell, 61 Me. 244, 250, has declared that the 
demand may be made ‘‘at any such hour on the last day of grace; that, hav- 
ing regard to the habits and usages of the community where the maker resides, 
he may be reasonably expected to be in condition to attend to ordinary busi- 
ness; and if upon such demand payment is not made, the maker is in 
default, and notice of dishonor may forthwith be given to the indorser. But 
if no such demand be made, and the maker does nothing amounting to a 
waiver, he has the whole of the day in which to make payment, and is not 
in default until the expiration of the business day within which such demand 
might have been made.” (Greeley v. Thurston, 4Greenl. 479; Crosby v. Grout, 
36 N. H. 418; Gordon v. Parmelee, 15 Gray 413; Ex parte AZloline, 19 Ves. 
216; Dan. on Neg. Ins., $1036). 


PERSONAL DEMAND. 


Can a notary legally protest without a personal demand ? 

RepLty.—Yes. Daniel thus states the rule: ‘‘A personal demand is not 
necessary, and it is sufficient to make the demand at his usual residence or 
place of business of his wife or other agent; for it is the duty of an acceptor 
or promissor, if he is not present himself, to leave provision for the pay- 
ment of his bills or notes.” (Dan. on Neg. Ins., §588.) This rule is so 
well established that a citation of cases is hardly necessary. 
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DEMAND AFTER BANKING Hours. 
Is a demand to closed doors after business hours a demand in law ? 
REPLY.—No. Another quotation from Daniel may be given (§ 603): 
‘‘Where presentment is at the place of business it must be during the hours 
when such places are customarily open, or at least while some one is there 
competent to give an answer. . . . But presentment at any hour cannot 


be considered unreasonable if any person competent to answer be found there 
who gives an answer.” 
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Boston.—The Bank Officers’ Association at its annual meeting at the Clearing 
House elected these officers for the ensuing year: President, Francis B. Sears ; 
vice-presidents, Chester S.. Stoddard, Edward A. Church; treasurer, Henry A. 
‘Tenney ; secretary, Edwin A. Stone ; directors for two years, E. C. Ropes, C. L. 
Burrill ; trustee for one year, J. J. Eddy; trustee for three years, James P. Stearns; 
auditors, George E. Vialle, F. R. Jewett, J. A. Brown. 

NEW YORK CitTy.-—-In the list of bankers who died last month is the name of 
V. Mumford Moore, president of the National Park Bank. Mr. Moore sailed for 
Europe at the end of April, and was expected to return in the early part of this 
month, but was prevented by illness. He succeeded the late George H. Potts as 
president of the Park Bank in May, 1888. Previously. for a number of years, he 
was engaged in the silk importing business, as a member of the firm of A. Person, 
Harriman & Co. He was a native of this city, and was about sixty-three years ot 
age. 

Sst. Lours.—The banking facilities of St. Louis are to be increased by another 
National bank, which will begin business with a capital of $500,000, $400,000 of 
which is outside capital and $100,000 subscribed by local capitalists. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Buffalo Commercial thus remarks: ‘‘ Some time ago the 
management of the Marine Bank introduced the plan, novel to Buffalo, of providing 
a daily luncheon for the employes of the bank, the latter only paying for the actual 
cost ot the same. The lunch is served in the upper room of the bank by the jani- 
tor of the building. The People’s Bank has carried the idea a little further. It 
furnishes a simple but substantial lunch every week day free to its employes. 
Cashier Hammond says the cost is insignificant compared with the advantages 
secured, in which the bank, its employes and its customers alike share, and he 
declares that the directorsare so well satisfied with the way the plan works 
that if the shareholders object—which is not likely—to the bank bearing the 
expense, they would be willing to meet it out of their own pockets. The plan, 
although new to Buffalo, has been in operation for a long time in Boston, New 
York, Chicago and other large cities where it has proved of great advantage to 
all concerned. Mr. Hammond says ‘I believe that the plan will come into gen- 
eral use in large establishments. There is nothing lost by a little generosity on 
the part of employers. If one has a good and faithful employe it will pay to 
treat him liberally. If an employe is neither good nor faithful then he should 
not be retained.’ ”’ 

ST. Louts.—One of the most imposing bank buildings recently erected is by 
the National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis. This bank was originally organ- 
ized under a special charter in 1859, under which it operated with unvarying 
success until 1889, in December, when it was reorganized under the National 
banking system, with a full paid-in capital of $3,000,000, making it the most 
heavily capitalized bank in St. Louis or the entire Southwest, while its business 
far exceeds that of any other in all this section. The present surplus and 
profits funds amount to $450,000, while the deposits exceed $10,000,000. 

St. Louts.—The Bank Clerks’ Association has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Eugene Karst ; vice-president, Walker Hill ; 
secretary, F, A. Falkenheimer ; recording secretary and treasurer, Ellis S. Pep- 
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per. The report of the outgoing officers showed the association to be in a most 
flourishing condition, having about 250 members and a handsome sum in the 
treasury. A committee consisting of Messrs. Charles W. Bullen, Walker Hill, C. E. 
Kircher and James Bb. True was appointed to wait on the officers of the different 
banks which are not members, and request them to join the association, as it is 
doing great good by paying to the heirs of a member at his death the sum of 
$1,000 as a benevolent or insurance feature of the association membership. This 
amount will be increased proportionately with the increase of membership, and 
thus, aside from its value as a medium of financial communication, intercourse 
and exchange of ideas, the association secures to its membership a most desirable 
provision for the families of members in the event of death. The New York Bank 
Clerks’ Association, which is of a nature similar to that of this city, has in its 
treasury over $100,000, and is growing financially stronger every year. 

BANKING IN ST. Louis.—The St. Louis Real Estate and Banking Record says : 
Of late bank stocks have been the favorite security. There isn’t a bank in the city 
but what is making money, and the large increase in the banking capital since June 
1 of last year, when the Continental Bank increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$3 000,000, demonstrates this fact. Counting the two loanand trust companies, 
the increase in capital of the Continental, bank of Commerce, and Laclede, the 
addition of the new Bank of the Republic, the contemplated increase of $300,000 
in the American Exchange Bank, and the new East St. Louis National Bank, just 
started, which is St. Louis capital, the banking has, or will have been, increased 
$8,160,000 in less than a year. The banks are paying on an average a 7 per cent. 
dividend, and at the general price that bank stocks are selling the holders receive 5 
per cent. net, which is considered a good rate of interest, and which is satisfactory 
to the average capitalist. The increase in the capital of the Continental created 
a better demand for bank stocks, and since other institutions of a like nature have 
done the same the demand for these securities has been greatly increased, and 
within a year the value of the security has advanced 30 points, and they are now 
selling on a basis of from 4% tos5 per cent. 

St. Louts.—The Laclede National Bank has also taken possession of its new 
offices in the Laclede building, which has been completed, and is one of the finest 
in that city. Of this building the St. Louis Aea/ Estate and Financial Record 
says that ‘* It rises to a height of eight stories, surmounted by two towers or 
cupolas. The first two stories are of granite and iron, and the other six of beau- 
tiful red pressed brick The interior construction is of wrought iron, filled in 
with patent hollow fire-proofing, and the exterior walls are lined on the inside with 
holiow brick as a protection against heat and cold, dampness, etc. The halls are 
lined with polished Bardillo marble from the floor to the ceiling. The air in the 
halls is drawn out through ventilating shafts in which the air is rarified so as to 
assure a regular current and perfect ventilation without dangerous draughts, and 
avoiding dust or soot from the outside. The halls are tiled with marble through- 
out, and the ceilings in the halls in the lower stories are polished marble. A 
number of the officers have handsome open fireplaces, and convenient lavatories, 
fitted up in marble and porcelain, are provided on every floor. Four late improved 
high-speed hydraulic elevators, together with roomy stairways, furnish ample 
facilities for each story, and, in brief, it may be said that a more complete and 
perfectly constructed office building is not found inthe West. The Laclede National 
is the outgrowth of a private bank established in 1872 by Bartholow, Lewis & Co., 
which, in 1882, was succeeded by the Laclede Bank, under which name it was 
conducted until March 18, 1889, when it was reorganized under the National 
banking system. The capital employed is $1,000,000, besides a surplus of $100,000, 
and the deposits average $3,500,000. 

BINGHAMTON, N. ¥.—It is reported that a satisfactory adjustment of the affairs 
of the Oswego National Bank has been effected. The shortage of C. A. 
Thompson, cashier of the bank, whose dealings with the Public Grain Stock 
Exchange led to the crash and his own failure, is, as previously stated, about 
$100,000. He held $43,000 of the amount as treasurer of Tioga County, and 
the balance belonged to the bank. Of the indebtedness, the Trumans, of Owego, 
relatives of Thompson, will pay $30,000; John G. Sears, president of the village, 
and arelative of James Bassett, teller of the bank, who is implicated, will pay 
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$25,000, and the balance will be met by bondsmen, directors and_stock- 
holders. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Bank of America, of Providence, R. I., has transferred its 
assets‘ and business to the Bank of America Loan and Trust Company, also of 
Providence, and will close its existence. This change has been brought about 
chiefly owing to a very large increase in the volume of business, which demanded 
a broader basis upon which to work, and partly owing to a desire that the concern 
be enabled to receive deposits upon a participation account. The capital of the 
new corporation is $250,000, which is $50,000 more than the Bank of America 
capital. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Wharton Barker has organized an American and European 
banking company with a capital of $25,000,000. one-half of which is to be issued 
at once. The company wil conduct a general financial business. Among the 
American directors are Wharton Barker, President Wilbur, of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad; Vice-President King, of the Baltimore and Ohio; George de B. Keim, 
of the Reading Railroad; John H. Converse, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works ; 
William Brockie, Henry C. Gibson, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., James Bement and 
Simon B. Fleischer. The European directors are prominent financiers. The 
principal offices of the company will be in London and Philadelphia. Mr. Barker 
declined to talk about the new company to-day, except to say that the particulars 
here given are correct. ‘The company has been in process of organization for some 
time, and it is believed that it will be ready for business some time this summer. 
In addition to the London office there will be branches in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and other European cities. One of the men mentioned above as a director to-day 
admitted his connection with the company, but declined to give any information 
regarding it, saying that Mr. Barker was its head, and information as to its affairs 
should properly come from him. 

HALESTOWN, NEB.—The Halestown State bank, with W. G. Hurlbert as cashier, 
has opened its doors for business. Halestown is on the new railroad from Yankton 
to Norfolk. 

CREIGHTON, NEB.—The Knox County Bank at Creighton has been converted 
into the First National Bank. 

COLEREDGE, NEB. —The Coleredge State bank is a new financial institution just 
incorporated. ‘The stockholders are T. F. Clark, H. H. Clark, C. E. Olney, J. 
W. Linkhart and T. P. Linkhart. 

DANBURY, NEB.—Articles of incorporation for the Danbury State Bank, of Dan- 
bury, Red Willow county, have been filed with the Secretary of State. The capital 
stock is placed at $25,000 and the incorporators are J..S. Ewart, P. E. McDonald, 
E. L. Dodder and Jackson Stoll. 

GORDEN, NEB.—Articles incorporating the Maverick Bank have been filed with 
the Secretary of State. Gorden, Sheridan county, is designated as the principal 
place of business, and the authorized capital stock is given at $25,000, divided into 
shares of $100. The incorporators are T. B. Irwin, C. M. Garver, and L. L. Work. 

PIERCE, NEB.—Arrangements have been completed by which the Pierce County 
Bank andthe Farmers and Merchants Bank of Pierce, Neb., are to be consolidated 
under the name of the First National Bank of Pierce, with a capital of $50,000. 
The two banks to be consolidated are among the oldest and best known in that 
section, having been established on the same day almost of the birth of the town. 

AURORA, NEB.—The Aurora Bank Company and the Osmond State Bank filed 
articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The capital stock of the 
former is $100,000; incorporators, Wm. I. Farley, John D. Ferguson, Jr., James 
B. Bogers, E. J. Waddle. The-capital stock of the latter is $0,000 ; incorporators, 
D. T. Gilman, C. B. Burrows and R. A. Stewart. 

SPAIN.—It is rumored that the Superintendent of Finance proposes to the Gov- 
érnment to abolish the Cuban Treasury and to entrust its financial duties to the 
Spanish Bank. There is also talk of leasing the custom houses of the island to the 
Bank of Spain, which, it is said. will establish a branch in Havana. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Merchants’ National Bank, of Jacksonville, has been 
organized with a capital of $100,000, and has also succeeded to the business of the 
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banking firm of Ambler, Marvin & Stockton. Mr. Marvin becomes the president 
of the bank. Thus this well-known hanking firmhas developed into a National 
bank, which is the origin of many of the banking institutions in the country. 


CARROLLTON, Miss.—The Conservative says that the new and only bank in that 
place was opened for business on the 3d of May. A bank had long been needed 
there. ‘* The Conservative hazards the statement that the directors of the Bank 
of Carrollton represent as much capital as any bank in Mississippi. The board of 
directors are: W. Ray, T. H. Bingham, B F. Roach, D. P. Ricketts, J. D. 
Tillman, B. H. Matthews, J. S McDonald, John Powell and R. A. Bacon. ‘The 
president is Capt. W. Ray, the well-known merchant of this place. The vice- 
president and cashier is Major R. A. Bacon, who is president of the Planter’s 
Compress and Warehouse Company of Greenwood.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Northwestern Guaranty Loan Company has com- 
pleted a new building which was formally opened on the last day of May with a 
general reception. The company, which is six years old, has been highly pros- 
perous. The St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press says that this ** is beyond 
doubt the finest office building in the Northwest. Viewed from any point of the 
compass and from any portion of the city, its symmetrical proportions strike the 
eye as being both unique and attractive. Situated on the prominent corner of 
Third street and Second avenue south, adjoining the new post-office building, it 
looms up far above the contiguous marts of trade, higher even than the renowed 
West Hotel. It is, in fact,a splendid specimen of the last commercial architecture. 
The architecture is appropriate, particularly to a building of such huge propor- 
tions and diversified character.” 

Houston, TEXxAs.—South Texas National Bank, capital $500,000, which will 
open here in a few we:ks, through its directors to-day elected the following officers 
for the year: M. L. Jones, president ; Chas. Dillingham, first vice-president, and 
J. E. McAshan, cashier. 

RoME, TENN.— Geo. E. Billingsly, a banker and capitalist of Greenville, Miss., 
will organize a new bank here, with a capital of $100,000. It is reported that vir- 
tually the stock has been subscribed. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Among the most prosperous banking institutions of 
Chattanooga is the City Savings Bank. At the semi-annual meeting held April 12, 
a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. was declared, and the institution had never 
paid less than this. The capital stock is $20¢,000 all of which has been subscribed 
and $108,350 paid in. The surplus and undivided profits amount to $19,524.05. 
The average deposits for seven weeks ending April 4 were $480,775.—/ournal of 
Commerce. 

TRINIDAD, CoL.—The First National Bank of Trinidad will soon erect a new 
bank building. It will be Suilt of stone and elegant in its appointments. and when 
completed will be one of the handsomest bank buildings in Southern Colorado. 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association have decided to hold the convention of 1890 at Saratoga, N. 
Y., on Sept. 3, 4 and 5. 

COMPENSATION OF BANK TRUSTEES IN NEW YorkK.—In reply to a communi- 
cation from the president of the Syracuse Savings Bank, inquiring whether there is 
any provision in the act incorporating that bank, or in the general act providing for 
the incorporation of savings banks, which prohibits the bank’s trustees from recei¥- 
ing pay as a committee in examining property for the purpose of making loans 
upon it, Attorney-General Tabor states that Section 3 of the act incorporating the 
bank prohibits the trustees from receiving any pay for their services. As regards 
the general act, the Attorney-General says that Section 269 of that act, while allow- 
ing compensation to trustees in certain cases, would, by implication, prohibit it in 
all others and the cases in which compensation is authorized by this section are 
where the duties of the trustees are of such a nature as to require their regular 
attendance at the institution. This does not, in his opinion, include incidental or 
occasional services rendered by a committee of the trustees. 

GENERAL GEORGE S, BROWN, the head of the well-known banking house of 
Alexander Brown & Sons, of Baltimore, whose death was chronicled in the last 
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number of the MAGAZINE, was born in that city on May 7, 1834, and was of Irish 
descent, his father, George Brown, having come from Ballymona, County Antrim. 
His first experience in business life was in the office of his father, who conducted 
business under the firm name of Alexander Brown & Sons, and at an early age 
young Brown became one of the partners. On the death of his father, in 1859, he 
was the only survivor of the firm. His grandfather, Alexander Brown, established 
the parent house of the Browns’ banking system, which, with its foreign connec- 
tions, is now the most extensive in the world, except that of the Rothschilds. The 
Baltimore house, while not now a branch of Brown Brothers, of New York, is a 
correspondent of that firm and also of Brown & Shipley and the London and Paris 
houses. The Browns of Brown Brothers are cousins of George S. Brown, the 
deceased. General Brown was appointed by Governor Swann as Paymaster-Gener- 
al of the State, which office he held under several succeeding Governors; and he also 
held a number of other offices of honor and trust. He was president of the Balti- 
more and Havana Steamship Company, a director of the National Mechanics’ Bank, 
a manager of the House of Refuge, a member of the Board of the Blind Asylum, a 
director of the Union Railroad Company, a trustee of the Peabody Institute, and a 
director of the Calvert Sugar Refinery, and was for a number of years vice-president 
of the Canton Company. The Young Men’s Christian Association had no warmer 
friend. He also served the city in various capacities. In 1857 General Brown 
married Miss Harriet Eaton, of New York, who survives him, with one son, Alex- 
ander Brown. General Brown was a prominent member of the Presbyterian Church. 
He had for years been prominently identified in the citizens’ movements to over- 
throw the political ring controlling municipal affairs. He was one of the leaders 
of the reform movement which in 1859 overthrew the reign of ** Plug Uglyism” 
in Baltimore. He also took a leading part in the reform movement in 1875. Last 
year General Brown became prominently identified with the independent movement 
which resulted in the fusion ticket. He was chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of One Hundred which conducted the inaugural movements on behalf of the 
Independent Democrats. Mr. Brown leaves a fortune estimated at over $2,000,000. 

ABSTRACT OF REPORTS OF THE STATE BANKS IN MICHIGAN AT THE CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS, MAY I7TH, 1890. 








Resources. 

I I oo ns 6adeRAbohEbEEHRRENEKAIS- C4eK $24,510,610 26 
SO, DOU GUN GUDUNII occ ccccccccccccessccecsccens 17,409,750 82 
EE 66s cee hehehe eket setbenke seanekeenNeNante 133,023 79 
Se CHOU HRMS GA DORNEUR GIB cc ciccceccccdccesscocess 5,830,076 13 
Due from other banks and bankers...........cccccesecees 309,121 19 
Bankiog house furniture and fixtures............0eeeeeee: 627,943 30 
CE GUD cs encesesseedneedssas sanceeesannns manag 318,310 23 
Current expenses and taxes paid.........--cccccccccccecs 208,136 63 
Cs é cckgnewetendeadeenes ss edsecnndccae eeneeues go, 302 65 
Be COP CRURUU TEOMBooc ccccccccccccccceosecees 275.478 72 
th didn 0 wl ai a eee mene 148,570 II 
PE ME nckccdeecantcecanenenwiasneesncseenusens ‘ 157 50 
eee chi iarbninieha Cer ORNEanma, 1,883,919 04 

pe $51,745,400 43 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid in.......ceeeeeeeeeececerseeeeeees eee» $7,901,380 00 
iE ERE Se are ee em ‘one 1,384,787 48 
Undivided profits......... a 1,601,254 78 
ET eT rE er 17,645 02 
Commercial and savings deposits..........cccecccccceees 39,280,151 64 
ee D CD... nc cudcesecnednnseseeeeneonss 938,336 00 
Notes and bilis re<discounted........ccccccccccccsccsces - 587,546 48 
Ps sulin sdbceeek we eeeneneeeeteenessuneaneni 34,299 03 

TC “Sct dteeteeeeebeeutedenedtdabenweeodenmsbl $51,745,400 43 


Comparing this statement with the reports made to the Commissioner of Banking, 
May 13, 1889, we find that banks have increased seventeen in number, and $6,054,- 
914 50 in deposits. 

As compared with the reports of December 11, 1889, banks have increased eight in 
number, and an increase in deposits of $3,228,367 81. 

Bere CHORE MORENS TOUT RD, BUD s d6ccs cocccrevccccecsscese $43,088,345 86 
eee Se Gs, Gone nsansccccsenccsccacscne 51,745,400 43 
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CANADIAN BANKING.—Mr. George Hague, general manager of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada, in his address at the annual meeting of the bank, held on the 18th 
of June, remarked that the results of the working of the bank since its capital was 
readjusted twelve years ago have been placed before you every year. It may be 
worth while to-day to look back on this period and note what has been accomplish- 
ed. For the first three years, viz., 1878, 1879, and 1880, a condition of depression 
prevailed in Canada, and the large sum which was reserved as a contingent fund on 
the reorganization of the bank, was gradually depleted until it was recuced to a 
mere nothing. During this time the bank only earned sufficient to pay 6 per cent. 
dividend. he depression which had prevailed for seven years passed away in the 
beginning of 1881. From that time the course of the bank has been steadily 
upward. Dividends have been increased from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. and have 
been so maintained. The ‘* Rest” has been increased from $475,000, which is all 
we had ten years ago, to $2,335,000 During the first few years so many of the 
bank’s customers failed that the amount of indebtedness of such insolvent custom- 
ers to the bank exceeded seven millions of dollars. ‘The net loss sustained is now 
a matter of history. It was dealt with long ago. But the failure of such a num- 
ber of persons left the bank with a largely reduced clientele. It was extremely 
diffcult during these years to make even the moderate dividend we then paid. This 
bank had as able a body of directors as ever sat round a Board table. Some of 
these have passed away. Others still remain to lend the weight of their great 
influence and knowledge of business to the management of the bank. Under the 
administration of the Board during the last ten years, a business has been built up 
that is largely a new creation. ‘This business has on the whole been very satisfac- 
tory. While none can claim to be infallible, the stockholders may rest assured that 
no mistakes involving serious and heavy losses have been made for many years back. 
For your information I will give you the position of the bank as it was ten years 
ago and now : 

PO GHEE WB sc 0c ccc scceeeses ikteieeeda peaees $5,520,000 


But our deposits were then 


ee GE I i nce 0nescewecnsccssecs jeseeeseue ; 
Our loans and discounts were 


Our circulation was then 
It is now..... TITTTTIT TTT TTT ITT TTT TTT Tee 

The main difference, however, is in the ‘‘ Rest.”” This stands asa sort of break- 
water to defend the capital and to preserve your property. It serves also to guar- 
antee your dividends, and to prevent a repetition of the unfortunate events of twelve 
years ago. The ‘‘ Rest” now amounts to 40 per cent. of the capital. Canadian 
banks have generally settled to the conclusion that a ‘‘Rest” of 50 per cent. should 
be accumulated. 1 need not say this has my hearty concurrence, as I was among 
the first in Canada to emphasize it. And experience confirms its wisdom. Some 
may think that such a reserve fund would be too large. But in looking over the 
masses of loans and discounts of the bank, and considering the risks involved in 
them, I have often thought the bank can never have too large a Rest. For, after 
all, the true method of considering a Rest is to look at its proportion to the risks 
carried on our books in the shape of loans and discounts. Viewed in this light, a 
Rest of 50 per cent. on the capital would be by no means a largé@one. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSURANCE ON 
LIVES & GRANTING ANNUITIES, 
431 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, June 20, ’go. 
E. Rawlings, Esq., V.-Pres. of the Guarantee Company of North America : 

DEAR SIR—I have to acknowledge the receipt of draft on New York for five 
thousand dollars handed to me this morning by your Secretary, Mr. Sabine, being 
for the payment of the claim on your company for the embezzlement of 
money of this institution by John C. Graham, and it gives me pleasure to express 
my gratification at the promptitude with which your company has settled this claim 
and dealt with the offender. Yours very truly, 

[Signed] LINDLEY SMYTH, President. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS.—There are at present not less than 125 
associations of this character in St. Louis, seventeen of which were organized in 
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1889. They have a combined capital of $83,510,000, and receive in dues the sum 
of $250,000 per month, or $3,050,000 per annum. The loans at present, secured by 
real estate, foot up to $10 000,000. lhe total membership of these 125 associa- 
tions is 25,000. Others are preparing to organize, there being room in this city for 
four or five hundred, who would all find a large and lucrative business, as is 
evidenced by the fact that Chicago has 402 and Cincinnati 335. These associa- 
tions are strong and powerful factors in city building, besides which, like savings 
banks, they inculcate ideas of thrift and economy among their members, who soon- 
er or later become property owners, and as a consequence more valuable as citizens 
of the community.— SZ. Louts Real Estate and Financial Record. 

Macon, GA.—The Macon £ventng News, in describing the banking institutions 
in that place, sas: ‘“* In 1880, ten years ago, the total deposits of the banks of 
Macon were $599 483-20. In 1890 the deposits are $2,574,599-07. The deposits 
in 1890 have increased $1,975,116.47 over those of 1880. All the banks are pros- 
pering and growing Here is an illustration: The deposits account now of the 
Exchange Bank alone is nearly three times as much as the deposits of all the banks, 
including the Exchange Bank, were ten years ago. As said before, the total 
deposits of the banks in 1880 were $599.483.20. The deposits of the Exchange 
Bank now, in 1890, are $1,532,54067. In 1880 the First National was the only 
bank in Macon that had a surplus, namely, $20,000. In 18gothe surplus of the 
banks is $233,643. In 1880 thecapital of allthe banks was $620,600. The cap- 
ital in 1890 is $1,058,300, or an increase of $437,700. In 1880 the capital 
exceeded the deposits by $21,116.80. In 1890 the deposits exceeded the 
capital by $1,516,299.67. This shows a wonderful increase in general com- 
mercial business.” 

Sterling exchange has ranged during June at from 4.843 @ 4.88 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.8334 @ 4.85 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.17% @5.15% 
for sight, and 5.193% @ 5.18% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.84 @ 4.84%; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.8714 @ 4.88; cable transfers, 4.88 @ 4.88%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.183 @ 5.181%; sight, 5.164% @ 5.1554. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.21% @ 5.2056 Keichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 95 @ 95%: sight, 953/ 
@ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 3-16 @ 4014 ; sight, 403g @ 40 7-10. 





> in <—- 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1890. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation Surplus. 

June 7... $396.984,900 . $75,525,100 . $30,891,400 . $406.024,500 . $3,725,100 . $4 910,375 
*“" Igee+ 395,114,800 ~. 76,237,900 ~. 35,951,700 . 404,806,800 . 3,745,100 . 6,987,900 
* 21... 395,518,500 . 75,398,800 . 31,705,400 . 403,837,1CO . 3,771,200 . 6,144,925 
*€ 28... 397,071,600 . 75,411,000 . 32,614,500 . 405,527,*00 . 3,73%,000 . 6,643,550 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 

1890. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits Circulation, 
May 31...... $158,489,600 .... $10,172,200 ... $4,250,700 ... $136,977,700 .... $3,008,800 
Jume 7...... 158,423,700 .... 10,438,500 ... 4,951,400 . . 735,919,700 .... 3,097,600 

a were 156 301,100 .... 10,404,900 .... 4,181,100 .... 134,078,100 .... 3,124,700 

a for 155,672,800 .... 10,257,800 .... 4,199,700 .... 134,542,300 .... 3,111,700 

Ae ee iil 15539399200 .... 9,996,500 ....  4)315,600 .... 132,934,800 .... 3,135,700 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

190, Loans Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
ee - ... $96,807,000 .... $27,807,000 ... $97,880,000 .... $2,129,000 

© Wnkesseesssvaxs .© 97:499.000  .... 26,759,000 .... g8,325,000...... 2,135,000 

eee eh eee 97,811,000 .... 26, 586,000 snl 97,826,000 ; 2,140,000 

a Per ee Te 938,572,000 _— 25,314,000 .... 97:;066,020__—«. 2,135,000 











Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : June 2. June 9g. June 16. June 23. June 30. 
ET RR ae 54 @6% . 5%4@6% . 534@6% . 6@7 - €@7 
RE sre 12 @s5 . 6 @s . 44@4 - 6@4 8 @ 3% 


Treasury balances, coin... $163,349,173 . 162,833,316 . $163,168,643 . $163,354,1t7 . $162,440,768 
Do. do. currency.. 5,309,454 . 6,026,061 . 6,299,228 . 6,593,364 . 6,800,488 
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Bank and Place. 


. United States Nat’l Bank... 
.. Western National Bank. . 
Santa Cruz Valley Bank, 
Tucson, 
First National B’k, Little Rock. 


. Cal.SafeDep.&Tr.Co.San Fran. 


Peoples Home Sav.B.,San Fran, 
First Nat. Bank, Ouray 
First Nat. Bank, Pierre 


5.. First Nat. Bank, Redfield 


. Il. 
. State Exchange Bank, 


. State Bank of Renwick, 


.. Watertown National Bank, 


W atertow: n. 


. First National Bank, 


Palatka , 


Dawson Nat. Bank, Dawson... 


National City Bank, 
Ottawa. 
Nat’l Bank, Springfield. 


Argos. | 


. State Bank, 


Bancroft, 


. First National Bank, 


Fort Dodge. 


Renwick. 


. First National Bank, 


.. Commercial B., 
. First Nat. Bank, Albert Lea... 
.. Flour City N. B., Minneapolis. 
. First Nat. Bank, West Point. 


. Dollar Sav. 


Stafford. 


. First Nat'l Bank, Washington.. 
Mercer Nat. B., Harrodsburg.. 


. German Savings Bank, 


Louisville, ) 


First Nat. Bank, Lake Charles. 
. State Nat. Bank, New Orleans. 
Farmers Nat. Bank, Houlton.. 
. Grafton Nat. Bank, Grafton.. 
. Westfield Sav. Bank, Westfield. 


Citizens Savings Bank, 
Detroit. 
Mt. Pleasant.. 


Bank of Hannibal, 


Hannibal. 
. Chrisman-Sawyer B’k’g Co., 4 
Independence. + 

. Bank, Kansas City. 
. Continental Nat. B., St. Louis. 


Third National Bank....... 


al M. Hay, 


ote Ws 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from June No., 


page S09.) 
in place o/. 
Wm. A. Booth. 


Elected. 


R. M. Galloway, P 
Henry C. Hopkins, A. C. 
. Val. P. Snyder, V. P... 
Baron M. Jacobs, ? 
Sam’! Hughes, V. P 
H. G. Allis, P 


B. O. 
A. G. Sidon Asst Cas. 
Frank Sutton, 4ss’¢ Cas. 
H. A. Taylor, Cas 
A. C. Mellette, P 
J. W. Martin, Cas 

. G. Payne, V. P 
F. P. Merserau, Cas H, G. Payne. 
W.C. Dillon, VY. P 
Thos. D. Catlin, P E. C. Allen. 
A. F. ~_ oy 8 , Orr Thos. D. Catlin. 
ohn Williams. 


Sam’! Hughes. 
Felix S. Haas. 
L. Roots. 


. McMaster. 
_E. Scarritt. 
We Thomas. 
R. ry Adams, 


‘ T. Meservey, P 

G. H. Daniels, V. P 
Chas, R. Morehouse, bee 
J. W. Campbell, Cas.. 

C. D. Strow, Ass’¢ Cas . 
Leslie A. McMurray, P?.. 


. C. G. Blemden. 
J. W. Campbell, 


' Geo. S. Smith, V. ?..... 


Robt. R. Smith, Cas.... 


| H. S. Higbee, dss’¢ Cas. 
. Baldwin City Bank, Baldwin... 
. First Nat. Bank, Fort Scott.... 
. First Nat. Bank, Norton 

. Exchange Nat. Bank, Osborne. 


Jas. Murray, P A. H. Humphrey.* 
E. R. Chenault, V. ?.... Jno. Glunz. 
Wm. Simpson, V. ?..... J. J. Grier. 

J. R. Loomis, P W. W. Watson. 
R. M. Wallace, . E. L. Hills. 

A. E. Ashens, Ass’t Cas. J. F. McKinney. 
W. F. Hackney, V. P.. ons F, Horning. 
Jno. L. Cassell, V. P.. 

J. S. Barret, 

C. Tafil, V. P 

Geo. Gutig, Cas 

Chas. A. Furney, A. Cas. 

Chas. L. C. DePuy, Cas. T. R. Roach. 
Geo. A. Gorham, Cas... 

. Geo. W. Fisher, V. ?.. 

Lyman R. Bartlett, Pres 


John A. Harris. 
W. W. Johnson. 
W. A. Barnes, 


S. M. Carter. 
D. M. Dulany, Sr. 
S. L. Sawyer. 
A. F. Sawyer. 


Jas. F. | V.P 

H. C. Akeley, V. P 
Heard, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
D. M. Dulany,Sr., ?.... 
S. M. Carter, V. P 

A. F. Sawyer, V. P 

I, N. Rogers, Cas 

F. W. Scott, Cas 


H. A. Crawford, V. P... J. M. Thompson. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place Elected. in place of. 
Mont... Stockmen’s N. B’k, Fort Benton. Louis W. Peck, V. P.... — «22s eee 
P . National Park Bank, » E,W, Daleett, Catccces: _C. H. Stebbins. 
Livingston. } D. A. McCaw, A. Cas... se naceee 
NEB.... Dawson Co. National Bank, {| E. M. Leflang, /?........ Geo. W. Blakeslee. 
Lexington. } A. E. Grantham, Cas.... W. Blakeslee. 
» ,. Ord National Bank, Ord....... John F. Barron, ‘Jr. Cas. Ed. K. Harris. 
N. H... Franklin Sav. Bank, Franklin.. I. N. Blodgett, P........ Geo. W. Nesmith.* 
N. J.... Camden Nat. Bank, Camden.. Henry B. Wilson, V. P.. sw. we eee 
. Hudson Co. N. B., Jersey City. A. Zabriskie, V. ?....... Thos. Earle. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Somerville.... Wm. H. Tay lor, Cas.... John W. Taylor.* 
; SomervilleDimeS.B.,Somerville Jno.R.Garretson, S. & T. Jno. W. Taylor.* 


N. Y... Kings Co. Bank, O. M. Denton, sensi W. B. Leonard. 
Brooklyn. H. B. Anten, Cas....... O. M. Denton. 
W . Fishkill Sav. Institute, { Frank R. Benjamin, ?... James E. Dean. 
Fishkill. } James E. Dean, 7reas... James Dearing. 
W . Nat. Bank of Newburgh, j Ino. J. S, McCroskery, P em. WW. Sane, 
Newburgh. (C. D.C. Kerr, Cas...... J.J.S.McCroskery. 
u . Bronson Nat. B., Painted Post. C. B. Schuyler, dss’¢ Cas. —.. ss ses 
—— Betas We. POW, F sce tt ceece 
. : Rochester, ) £4:H: Vredenburgh, “<r 
| ween ©. POOR, Cec ce  creeness 


. Rochester Sav. B., Rochester... Thos. H. Husband, Sec.. - Chas. F. Pond. 


“ . First National Bank, [ 2 ee eH hectedscens.” | a0eeedne 
Rome.) W. R. Huntington, V. P. J. G. Bissell. 
W . Rondout Savings Bank, § Jas. G. Lindsley, P...... == secccees 
Rondout. 1 A. S. . Seen V. F sven.  vanagene 
» .. Lumber Exch. B., Tonawanda. Jas. S. Thompson, P.. . Edward Evans. 
N. C... Morehead Banking Co., j W. H. Wee, Pesccess G. S. Watts. 
Durham. j J. T. Pinnex, V’. ititce metas 
Onto... Market Nat. Bank, Cincinnati.. Michael Clements, Totes jj|§*s6eee06< 
u . Central Nat. Bank, Cleveland.. Thos. Wilson, lV. ?...... + esweie 
€ 4. FF eee ere 
n . Deposit Banking Co., J ii wee aiedes. . saedases 
Delaware. } N. P. Ferguson, Cas..... H. A. Welch. 
| R. R. Welch, Asst Cas.. © eecese 
uw .. Delaware Co. N. B., Delaware. E. I. Pollock, dss’¢ Cas... —s...... ss ee 
w ,, First Nat. Bank, Gallipolis heivwe | eee Te eee 
w  .. First Nat. Bank, a ee Ges Cs a Pecks 8 8=—S«_ he eee 
ORE.... First National Bank, Prineville. Henry Hahn, ?......... Jno. Sommerville. 
Passnce Keystone Nat. Bank, Manheim. A. H. Danner, Cas...... F. G. Brosey. 
vw ,. Sellersville N. B., Sellersville... Chas. N. Cressman, ?... Henry C. Moore. 
w . Second Nat'l Bank, Titusville... Louis K. Hyde, Vv. P.... ws ee, 
u . Anthracite Savings Bank, § Bemj. Reynolds, Fi.wcccs =e svccces 
Wilkes-Barre. i C. W. Laycock, Cas..... Benj. Reynolds. 
S.C.... Bank of Barnwell, Ps G, Bee, COP ccccens Theo. J. Simons. 
Barnwell. | C. F. Calhoun, 4. Cas... =... wee 
TExAS.. The Traders Bank, Canadian. John M. Pugh, Cas...... Fred. S. Lord. 
« .,., First National Bank, EK] Paso.. U.S. Stewart, Ass’¢ Cas. Wm. L. Moss. 
u . American National Bank, § #. Lammers, 7. Pececes = ov owenee 
Galveston. ee ee | ere 
uw ,. First National Bank, Quanah.. L. Simpson, Cas......... H. M. Victor. 
a . First Nat. Bank, Stephensville. WW. A, Beeeel, Case. ccc H. M. McKnight. 
u . State National Bank, Vernon... L. A. Snow, Ass’t Cas... ss sacnceee 
Weviien Windsor National Bank, i ii Be SI, Fo kc vcscee H. P. McClary. 
Windsor. } H. P. McClary, V. P.... = cavecess 
Va.. ... First Nat’l Bank, Alexandria... Thos. W. White, dss'’*C. ss... se ee 
WASH... WashingtonN.B.Spokane Falls, C. S. Scott, Ass’t Cas.... cece eees 
W. Va.. First Nat. Bank, Piedmont.... M. A. Patrick, Cas...... F, D. Jamesson. 
Wis.... Second National Bank, SS OS ae eee 
Beloit. L.. Hi Parker, eer F,.H. Starkweather 
" . First National Bank, Silas Bullard, Ac'tg Cas. Robt. Graham. 
Menasha, Geo. H. Utz, Me Geteens 8 ~seetnenn 





* Deceased. 
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‘NEW BANKs, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 969.) 
State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 


Washington Nat’] Bank 
Evan G. Sherman, P. John T. Granger, Cas. 
G. M. Dodge, V. P. 
ARK..,. Clarksville Bank of Clarksville 
John C. “ P. Corlis L. Pyle, Cas. 
A. P. May, / ‘ 
Bank of Fordyce National Bank of Republic. 
J. E. Hampton, /. Clarence E, Frost, Cas. 
W. J. Proctor, V. P. 
American Guaranty, Loan 
and Investment Co.... Kountze Bros. 
$100,000 Carlisle N. Greig, ?. Timothy S. Schlessinger, S. & 7. 
M. Van Brunt, V. P. 
re Nat. Bank of Commerce. Chase National Bank. 
$500,000 Job A. Cooper, ?. Chas. L. McIntosh, Cas. 
Wm. R. Mygatt, V. P. W. B. Morrison, Ass°t Cas. 
Marshall Bros. & Co Gilman, Son & Co, 
Willis M. Marshall, Cas. 
First National Bank Hanover National Bank, 
ao E. McClure, P?. D. E. Morey, Cas. 
. L. Bailey, Vv P. Geo. E. Nolte, Ass’t Cas. 
Bank ze Hill City. ...... Kountze Bros. 
5,000 Thos. N. Garlock, ?. Chas. G. Lincoln, Cas. 
. Jacksonville. .. Merchants Nat’l Bank.... Imp. and Traders National Bank. 
$100,000 John L. Marvin, ?. H. T. Baya, Cas. 
James P. Talioferro, V. ?. Thos. W. Conrad, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Blue Island.... Calumet State Bank Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Wm. Augustus Ray, ?. Wm. H. Werner, Cas. 
. Kankakee City National Bank Chase National Bank. 
Solon Knight, ?. H. M. Stone, Cas. 
R. G. Risser, V. P. 
Benj. J. Gifford, V’. P. 
. Thorntown .... State Bank United States Nat. Bank. 
25,000 Zimri Dwiggins, /. Richard E. Niven, Cas. 
. El Reno Commercial Bank United States Nat. Bank. 
J. M. Ragsdale, P. J. F. McGrath, Cas. 
C. R. McLain, V. ?. A. E. Sunderman, Ass’t Cas, 
Guthrie National Bank.. 
Joseph W. McNeal, /. Andrew J. Herron, Cas. 
Traders Bank Hanover National Bank. 
000 John E. Hewitt, P. N. W. a Cas 
First National Bank » ie Moody & Co. 
Alphonse Levy, /. J. T. Skipper, ae 
S. J. Wilson, V. P. 
... Port Huron.... St. Clair ee ¥ g Bank. Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 Hull, ?. Geo. W. Moore, Cas. 
Chas. W a V. P. Fred. T. Moore, Ass’t Cas. 
. Unionville Exchange Bank Ninth National Bank. 
Frank O. Watrous, P. Asa H. Hankerson, Cas. 
(REE cncecses Adrian Exchange Bank. Nat. Bank of Republic. 
Frank J. Porter, P. Ottis S. Melick, Cas. 
James Cowin, V. P. 
. Montgomery... Bank of Montgomery... Nat. Bank of Republic. 
$10,000 John Sheehy, P. Chas. L. Marx, Cas. 
. Sherburne, .... Bank of Sherburne 
$10,000 (Broun & Sinclair) A. G. Sinclair, Cas. 
. Port Gibson... Port Gibson Bank Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 John H. Gordon, P. Jas. W. Person, Cas. 
Philip M. Harding, V. 7. 
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Bank or Banker. 
We Miccces ences 
R. R. Hawkins, ?. 
R. S. Weir, V. P. 
Gilliam Exchange Bank. 
Wm. T. Gilliam, ?. 
M. C. Cheatham, Il’. ?. 
First National Bank 


Place and Capital. 
Vaiden.... cece 
$25,000 


State. 
MISS. .. 


4 . King City..... First National Bank..... 


$50,000 
“ . Marshfield. .... First National Bank 
$50,000 Edwin W. Salmon, P. 
. Townsend. .... Bank of Townsend...... 
$25,000 T. H. Kleinschmidt, ?. 
J. R. Weston, V. P?. 
Crawford Banking Co.. 
Geo. P. Waller, P. 
L. A. Brower, V. P. 
" . Grand Island.. Security National Bank.. 
200,000 Hiram J. Palmer, 7. 
E. C. Hockenberger, V.P. 
. Northwestern State Bank. 
Jos. W. Thomas, ?. 
G. W. Wattles, V. P. 


MONT 


Nes.... Crawford 


» .. Hay Springs.. 
$20,000 


Edwin Werkheiser, ?.. 

., Libesty National Bank.. 
John H. McKelvy, P 

Jas. H. Park, V. P. 

. B. of Amer. L & Tr. Co. 

Wm. S. Howard, P. 

. City National Bank..... 

Sam'l R. Coggin, ?. 

Henry Ford, V. P. 

First National Bank..... 

Wm. Appelt, ?. 

Wm. v Rosenberg, lV’. P. 

Lavaca County N, Bank. 

Carey Shaw, ?. 


$50 
© Pittsburgh.” 
$2c0,¢ 000 
R. I.... Providence. 
$250, 000 
TO ny 
$75,000 


TEXAS.. 





»  .. Hallettsville.... 
$50,000 


»  .. Hallettsville.... 
$60,000 


«e oe Holdvege. ..... United States Nat, Bank. 
$75,000 E. D. Einsel, ?. 

J. H. Einsel, V. P. 

Se ee 
$30,0 revere) W. D. Mathews, ?. 

Donald McLean, IV. P. 

» sa WA cosicces Farmers State Bank..... 
$10,500 Geo. Lum, ?. 

J. C. Reimers, V. P. 

N. MEX. Roswell........ Bank of Roswell........ 
50,000 S. M. Folsom, P. 

Nathan Jaffa, 1. P. 

N. Y.. Tonawanda.... Geo. F. Rand........... 
Oun10... Canal Dover... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 Samuel W. Croxton, ?. 

a a Citizens National Bank.. 
1C0,000 Wm. M. Kerr, ?. 

Jas. D. Foster, V. P. 

6 , eee Commercial Bank....... 
$50,0c0 Ira Sternberger, ?. 

John A. Lloyd, V. P. 

PAs cc ce FOR Alice ccs one Oe National Bank..... 
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Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


. Geo, Ward, Cas. 


National Bank of Republic. 
Wayman P. Williams, Cas, 

National Bank of Republic. 
H. S. Hyatt, Cas. 


Chase National Bank, 

Wm. E. Alexander, Cas. 
Frank S. Dailey, Ass’t Cas. 

Hanover National Bank. 
Jesse M. Marsh, Cas. 
Alex. S. Vest, Ass’t Cas. 

Hanover National Bank. 
Wm. B. McQueen, Cas. 


National Park Bank. 
Edwin A. Washburn, Cas, 
J. R. Shreck, Ass’t¢ Cas. 
Hanover National Bank, 
Samuel C. Sample, Cas. 


Kountze Bros. 
John T. Jones, Cas. 


Western National Bank, 


E. A, Cahoon, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank, 
Chase National Bank. 

Frank M. Peet, Cas. 
Southern National Bank. 

Chas, Lintner, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
Eben Jones, Cas. 


D.C. Kuhn, Cas. 


United States National Bank, 
A. C. Tourtellot, Sec & Treas. 
Chemical National Bank, 
Smith J. Walling, Jr., 
Ed. T. Smith, 4ss’t¢ Cas. 
National Bank of Republic. 
C. J. v Rosenberg, Cas. 


Friench Simpson, Cas. 


T. Y. Hill, V. P. H. M. Tippett, 4ss’¢ Cas. 


First National Bank..... 
A. H. Tandy, P 
R. C. Lomax, V. P. 
ila National Bank..... 
B. be a £ 

Utah L. & T. Co.’s B 


eeeeeeeeeaee 


UTAH.. Ogden ........ 
Lewis M. Shurtliff, V. P. 

uo ,. Salt Lake City. Utah National Bank..... 
$200,000 

N. Lyman, V. P, 





Fourth National Bank, 


-Howell E, Smith, Cas. 


P. A. A. Simmons, Cas, 


American Exchange Nat. Bank. 


Chas. C. Richards, P. Jesse M. Langsdorf, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 


—— M. Stoutt, ?. Addison B. Jones, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capita. Bank or Banker. 
Va... .. Big Stone Gap. Appalachian Bank 
$12,500 W. A. McDowell, ?. C. H. Berryman, Cas. 
Fidelity Loan & Tr. Co. 
Joseph T. Engleby, ?. - V. Jamison, Cas. 
A. Moornan, V. 
Commercial Nat. Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
H,. W. Wheeler, P, Wm. Barry, Cas. 
John T. Ostrander, V. 7. 
. Bank of Sea Haven Chase National Bank, 
Columbia Nat. Bank.. 
$10,000 H, E, W aityy P. John M. Howard, Cas. 
. South Bend.... Bank of ? Bend.. Chase National Bank, 
. M. Wade, P. Arthur L. Denio, Cas. 
Res N. Eklund, Lig 
» BOSTR. cocess Puget Sound Sav. Bank.. Continental National Bank, 
$5¢,000 Jesse B. Sutton, ?. Daniel S. Garlick, Cas. 
John W. Sprague, V. P. Geo. Tibbits, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Phillips.. ...... State Bank. Kountze Bros, 
$30,000 Arthur McKenzie, P. Louis Rossman, Cas. 
A. L. Lunt, 
. West Superior. Keystone Nat. Bank Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 Myron Reed, /. James H. Rogers, Cas. 


Chas. C. Tennis, V. P. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 973.) 
No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
First National Bank 1 W. Croxton, 
Canal Dover, Ohio. Frank M. Peet, $50,000 


Merchants National Bank 
Jacksonville, Fla. H. T. Baya, £00,000 


First National Bank A. H. Tandy, 
Haskell, Texas. Howell E, Smith, 50,000 


First National Bank J. E. McClure, 
Rico, Col. D. E. Morey, 50,000 


Washington National Bank.... Evan G. Sherman, 
New York City, N. Y. John T. Granger, 300,000 


Citizens National Bank Wm. M. Kerr, 
Ironton, Ohio. Chas. Lintner, 100,000 


’ Southern National Bank N. B. Sligh, 
New Orleans, La. Thos. R. Roach, 500,000 


Lavaca County National Bank. Carey Shaw, 
Hallettsville, Texas. Friench Simpson, 60,000 


Liberty National Bank John H. McKelvy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. D.C. Kuhn, 200,000 


First National Bank Alphonse Levy, 
Opelousas, La. J. T. Skipper, 50,000 
Utah National Bank...... .... Jas. M. Stoutt, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Addison B, Jones, 200,000 
City National Bank Solon Knight, 
Kankakee, III. H. M. Stone, —_ 100,000 
First National Bank..... pevese A. E. Hoyt, 
Sundance, Wyo. T. M. Pettigrew, 50,000 


City National Bank Samuel R. Coggin, 
Brownwood, Texas. Smith J. Walling, Jr., 75,000 








nt, 


Lk. 


ik, 


io es 
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No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital 
4345 United States National Bank... E, D. Einsel, 
— Holdrege, Neb. A. E. Washburn, $75,000 
4340 First National ee E. L. Gregg, 
Rusk, Texas. A. A. Simmons, 50,000 
4347 First National ae S. E. Niece, 
‘ North Baltimore, Ohio. L. Wooster, 60,000 
4348 Guthrie National Pe Joseph W. McNeal, 
. Guthrie, Ind. Ter. Andrew J. Herron, 50,000 
4349 Farmers & Merchants Nat. B’k. R. O. Rounsevall, 
: Waco, Texas. John P. Massey, 100,000 
4350 South Texas National Bank.... M. T. Jones, 
7" Houston, Texas. J. FE. McAshan, 500,000 
4351 Columbia National Bank....... H. E. Waity, 
. Sehome, Wash. John M. Howard, 100,000 
gnga «Winet Mat. BOGR... 6.0 scscceess. Edwin Werkheiser, 
Pen Argyl, Pa. A. C. Young, 50,000 





APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize ational Banks have been 


ae 


IOWA... 


" 


KAN.. 
le veu 
Mass.. 
a 


“ 


MONT... 


filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during June, 18go. 


eer Union National Bank, by R. W. Woodbury and associates. 

Edinburgh. .... First National Bank, by A. C. Thompson & Co., and associ- 
ates. 

Marshalltown. . City National Bank, by D. T. Dermead and associates. 


. Sioux City..... National Bank of Sioux City, by Ferd. K. Rule of Kansas 


City, Mo., and associates. 


_ ore First National Bank, by L. J. Haines and associates. 


Newport........ Citizens’ National Bank, by E. A. H. Boyland and associates. 
ee Chester National Bank, by H. E. Wilson and associates. 


Carthage ...... Central National Bank, by J. E. Lang, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and associates. 


~— Sedalia National Bank, by F, W. Shultz and associates. 


Great Falls.... Great Falls National Bank, by Frank Baird of Helena, 
Mont., and associates. 


. Englewood .... Englewood National Bank, by Charles F. James, 33 East 42d 


Street, New York City, and associates. 


.. Englewood..... National Bank of Englewood, by J. E.Miller and associates. 
.. Gastonia....... First National Bank, by L. L. Jenkins and associates. 
. Hickory. ...... Citizens’ National Bank, by D. C. Waddell, of Asheville, 


N. C., and associates. 


On10,.. Ashtabula. .... Harbor National Bank, by Edward H., Fitch, of Jefferson, 
Ohio, and associates. 
« ,, Middleport..... Middleport National Bank, by E. C. Fox and associates. 
Oxi.... Guthrie........ American National Bank, by W. A. Thomas and associates. 
. : u ee Commercial National Bank, by J. M. Ragsdale and associates, 
" i etmeemaes National Bank of Guthrie, by W. A. Rule, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and associates. 
eee —«_ ee First National Bank, by W. L. Verlinden and associates. 
a _ . ..e- Miles National Bank of Delta, by J. H. Miles and associates. 


,. Orwigeuburg. ... First National Bank, by P. J. Ferguson, of Shenandoah, Pa., 
and associates. 
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. Chattanooga... Continental National Bank, by J. D. Lindsay and associates, 
. Corpus Christi First National Bank, by L. W. Craig, of Salida, Col., and 


associates. 


. Grand View.... First National Bank, by J. R. Hoxie, of Fort Worth, Texas, 


and associates. 
Haskell National Bank, by S. H. Johnson and associates. 
. First National Bank, by John Hangun and associates, 
Citizens’ National Bank, by F. W. Henderson and associates, 
First National Bank, by W. O. Richardson and associates, 
First National Bank, by Wirt X. Fuller, 60 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass., and associates. 
First National Bank, by Fred Ward, of Seattle, Wash., and 
associates. 


Waynesboro. .. 


Anacortes...... 


. South Bend.... First National Bank, by F. M. Wade, of Tacoma, Wash., 


and associates. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


i 
Dak. N. 


Pitiscee 


(Continued from June No., page 975:) 


Denver........ McIntosh & Mygatt is now the National Bank of Commerce. 

Grand Forks... Citizens National Bank has changed its title to the First 
National Bank. 

Jacksonville. .. Ambler, Marvin & Stockton now the Merchants National 
Bank. 

Chicago Park National Bank reported suspended. 


. East St. Louis. East St. Louis Bank now the First National Bank. 


. Kankakee Citizens Bank has been succeeded by the City National Bank, 


same correspondents. 
Exchange Bank (Railsback & Taber) now State Exchange 
Bank, incorporated. 


. Thorntown.... Bank of Thorntown is now the State Bank, incorporated. 
. Bancroft Bank of Bancroft has been succeeded by the State Bank of 


Bancroft. 


. Renwick Bank of Renwick, now State Bank of Renwick, incorporated, 


same correspondents, 


. Webster City.. Hamilton County National Bank has gone into voluntary 


liquidation. 


. Atchison The Dime Savings Bank has gone out of business. 


Baltimore. .... Joseph S. Smith now Smith & Pride. 


. Marshfield Bank of Marshfield has been succeeded by the First National 


Bank. 

J. H. Ward & Co., now Hannett, Ward & Co., same corre- 
spondents. 

King City Bank is now the First National Bank. 

Commercial State Bank is now the United States National 
Bank. 


. Marsland...... Dawes County Bank has been succeeded by the Crawford 


Banking Co., incorporated, and now located at Crawford, 
Neb. 


. Tekamah Burt Co. Bank (J. P. Latta) is now the First National Bank. 


. Rochester Powers Banking House (D. W. Powers) is now Powers Bank, 


incorporated, same correspondents. 


. Delaware The Deposit Banking Co. has been incorporated. 
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. Corvallis Benton Co. Bank has been succeeded by the First National 
Bank, same correspondents. 


Scranton Miners & Mechanics Loan & Banking Association now the 
West Side Bank, same officers and correspondents. 


.. Tarentum, Tarentum Bank reported failed. 
. Providence Union Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
. Brownwood.... Coggin, Ford & Martin now City National Bank. 


.. Seattle Bank of North Seattle is now the Commercial National 
Bank. 


Hartford Bank of Hartford (Cook & Leake) reported suspended. 


. Phillips City Bank (Louis Rossman & Co.) has been succeeded by the 
State Bank. 


. Paisley Porteous & Saunders now R. Porteous. 


DEATHS. 


CARR.—On May 7, aged seventy-six years, SAMUEL CARR, President of National 
Exchange Bank, Newport, R. I 


DETCHEN.—On June 13, aged seventy-nine years, JOHN H. DETCHEN, Presi- 
dent of German Savings Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


GILLETTE.—On June 5, aged sixty years, S. C. GILLETTE, President of Col- 
chester Savings Bank, Colchester, Conn. 


MoorE.—On June 17, V. MUMFoRD Moore, President of National Park Bank, 
New York City, N. Y. 


NESMITH.—On May 2, aged ninety i." Gro. W. NESMITH, President of 
Franklin Savings Bank, Franklin Falls, N. 


STEELE.—On May 24, aged sixty-three years, HARVEY B. STEELE, President of 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Winsted, Conn. 


TAYLOR.—On June 7, aged sixty-nine years, JOHN W. Taytor, Cashier of 
First National Bank and Secretary and Treasurer of Somerville Dime Savings 
Bank, Somerville, N. J. 


TAYLoR.—On April 30, aged seventy-nine years, WILLIAM R. TAYLOR, Presi- 
dent of Bristol Institution for Savings, Bristol, R. I. 


THOMPSON.—On June I, aged eighty-one years, JOHN THOMPSON, President of 
Fallkill National Bank, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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